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Insurance 
Commissioner, 

State of 
New Hampshire 


Biographical sketch ap- 
pears on page 20. 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


Fascinated by the 
photographer's birdie at 
age one. 


At age eighteen he had 
been employed seven 
years. 


Posed at age five. The kid sisters appear to like this 
sort of thing more than does Master Rouillard. 
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LIFE 


For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 


sued its first policy. From that day to 


this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


_Aassachusel Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 
wishes. 


W. C. JENNINGS, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 











46th Year of Service... 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 
mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com 
pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable 
service. .. . Has paid over $123,000,900 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
addition holds assets of over $53,000,000 
for their benefit Issues policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years, includ 
ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement 
Income, and other up-to-date forms 

Agency opportunities with complete train 


ing for those qualified 
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STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Around and Not Across the Table 


the current T. N. E. C. investigations on life insurance, and deplored 

the seeming autocracy of certain phases of the proceedings, together 
with the editorials in the same issue, entitled “State Supervision—The 
Record” and “A Decline and Its Cause,” and the column, “The Western 
World,” elicited much favorable comment from insurance agents and exec- 
utives. From reliable sources The Spectator is informed that official Wash- 
ington read it with real interest. As the final public hearings are under 
way this week, the review had timeliness, and if provocative of a chain of 
thought resulting in informal discussions inducive to a better balance in 
the final report of the Committee, life insurance has been the beneficiary. 
In endeavoring to ascertain the date and duration of the final hearings some 
of the insurance investigators were interviewed. From their attitude The 
Spectator detects a well-defined willingness on the part of the Committee, 
individually and as a whole, to welcome ideas and suggestions from the 
leaders of life insurance. 

This disposition insurance men should recognize and utilize to their 
best advantage, for it goes without saying that their greater experience and 
more intimate knowledge of the needs of life insurance would prevail to the 
end that there would be no undue interference with or diminution of the 
inimitable service that life insurance has long been and is rendering now 
to the American people. 

Some of the members of the Committee wish it reiterated that at the 
outset of their work they communicated with the state insurance officials 
and home office officials, and by correspondence and personal interview asked 
for the ideas that might be of advantage to the study. Of course, many 
insurance men are understood to object that while they were personally 
well received their suggestions were ignored. There seems now, more than 
ever before, on the part of the Washington men, a new appreciation of the 
value of the considered judgment and advice of the leaders of the insurance 
business toward the solution of the economic problems which are future 
possibilities for the insurance institution and the nation should there be a 
depression recurrence. There is also understood to be an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of home office officials to sit down and talk with members 
of the Committee of the tremendous influence of life insurance on the lives 
of individuals of America and upon its social and economic and financial life. 

The uncertainty in the minds of most insurance men as to the direction 
and the objectives of thé investigation by the T. N. E. C. Committee, as 
indicated by the irrelevance of many of its hearings, engendered a justifiably 
critical attitude. Insurance men assumed from the direction of some of the 
questionnaires that their inquisitors were determined to impose on the 
business a regulatory federal bureau of unknown scope, rather than to 
fulfill the purposes for which President Roosevelt included insurance within 
the range of the present economic study. 

Senator O’Mahoney, in his recent letter to Congressman Taylor of 
Colorado, the essence of which was printed in our last issue, evidently 
voices the sentiments of his colleagues when he states “It will be my pur- 
pose to propose that a special invitation be extended to the insurance indus- 
try to present to this Committee its own story in its own way.” 

This proffer should be grasped by insurance men as the awaited oppor- 
tunity to place before the people of the United States the tremendous story 
of accomplishment that life insurance has compiled through war and epi- 
demic; through years of prosperity and inflation and during the dire days 
of depression and unemployment, distress and deflation. Life insurance 
men, with the nation’s interest focused on their business, can present a 
powerful saga of achievement. Such a record surely will rally Americans 
of every class to demand that no regulation or no legislation be undertaken 
which would impede or disturb the conduct of a human enterprise which 
has been without a peer in its relief to men and women afflicted by financial 
worries of whatever variety. 

The report of the Committee will probably not be made until months 
following the present public hearings. 

Believing that Senator O’Mahoney is sincere in his plea for the presen- 
tation by life insurance leaders of the situation as they see it, then a con- 
structive approach would conceivably have a salutory influence on the forth- 
coming final report. If a cooperative attitude is in evidence, or perhaps even 
overtures are made by life insurance men, then a series of informal discus- 
sions between their representatives and Committee members may follow the 
formal hearings and an acceptable report result. 

4 Nee 


Tire analytical surview in The Spectator of February 1, which discussed 
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SE = Examination of the Study as a ‘ 
e 
Whole Reveals 26 Companies Did . 
A Great Job During the Depression : 
w 
U 
By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN n 
Editor, The Spectator fe 
th 
he 
T long last the much discussed This statement is unnecessary to stabilizing adjustment. That the con- pa 
statistical study on life insur- anyone who takes the time to peruse sidered judgment of insurance men, mi 
ance, which the Securities and the report. When twenty-six institu- both company and state officials, ef- wi 
Exchange Commission prepared for tions continue through the trying fected this adjustment without sacri- su 
the Temporary National Economic times of recent years with unimpaired ficing a degree of solvency or discon- na 
Committee, has been released. With financial strength and uninterrupted tinuing any service to policyholders | 
its public presentation and its con- service, as the S. E. C. study demon- is a testimonial to the soundness of wi 
tents open to all, it can no longer strates for life insurance, then the the fundamental structure on which pe’ 
be used by Washington correspon- future holds little to fear. Bearing life insurance is built in America. an 
dents as some unwelcome exposition in mind the tremendous force of the The record of life insurance, indeed, me 
of life insurance which might, in some financial stress which beset the nation through this period forms a bright me 
inexplicable way, become the touch- during the past decade, both life in- chapter in the history of American Ye 
stone for the erection of a federal surance company officials and state enterprise. When critics use detached S. 
insurance bureaucracy. supervisors are to be commended for tables in the report to point out cer- the 
Leon Henderson, Securities and Ex- their care and painstaking efficiency tain deviations from the normal they Fir 
change Commissioner, emphasized in operating the life insurance busi- are merely calling attention to a de- Sec 
Monday at the resumption of hear- ness without a major financial upset. ficiency, not in insurance manage- lar 
ings, that there was nothing in the Certainly, it is to be expected that ment or operation, but rather in fed- con 
study by the S. E. C., or in the objec- with the financial markets in chaos, eral administration of essential safe- tra 
tives of the Monopoly Committee, industry paralyzed and agricultural guards to business of social and eco- is 
that would jeopardize the protection property and products almost unsale- nomic importance to all the people. nal 
to a policyholder from his life insur- able, life insurance investment prac- For instance the large current cash of 
ance. tices would be subject, necessarily, to deposits of life insurance companies end 
SOURCES OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT 
For the years 1929 and 1938 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
1929 “%] 7 rs 1938 
7 ae, Cee ont ” — 
Cash —_ Gross Receipts from Payments ; be = L Income Gross Receiots from Payments Total — 
January Disburse- nds iort- Rea! Bolter Loan 4 on Januar ol cond ee 2 erent: “ae 99 
1 ments Stocks nages 4 CEstate = Other Assets nvestment 1 ment tocks nages 4 Estate & Other Assets Investment rud 
—_ a EE — ~ ¥ 
Metrooolitan 6,732 302,439 62,358 102,179 4,937 0 478,645 || 102,584 09,498 441,809 82,686 50,914 831 888, 322 font 
Prudential 14,121 225,863 39,829 101,144 802 381,759 |} 100.439 229,787 157,045 95,876 24,217 607, 364 Mutu 
N.Y. Life 6,945 127,159 246,209 42,908 628 7, 249 209,098 || 64,23 89,942 167,374 32,176 7,13 0, S11 421, 268 
Equitable NY 5,132 100,061 10,105 41,387 37 41 156,963 |} 122,9 45,298 393,882 26,433 4,118 7,661 698, 315 
Mutual NY 2,919 61,725 30,670 21,630 55 : 116,999 || 56,809 §2.951 51,178 10,097 949 11,031 183, 018 wre 
r 
Northwestern 4,641 47,395 16,704 20,473 931 0 90,143] 10,871 60, 14 $4,034 22,0 7,937 7,099 162, 104 Joba 
Travelers 16,513 49, 567 27,875 12.98 189 ) 107,127 |} 15,171 §9.148 66.949 10,89 3,079 80 159,038 Penn 
John Hancock 3,938 44,732 8,277 22,168 853 0 79,968 || 21, 236 66,351 38,528 18,123 10,431 124 54, 793 Wutus 
Penn Mutual 3, 213 28,188 16,057 23,638 90 0 71,387 |} 10,801 3.146 42,439 13,382 1.80 621 07, 19 
Mutual Benefit - - - - - - - jf 14,952 40,160 19,254 7,638 1,262 393 33,633 bins 
Wass. Mutua 3,825 32,181 5,641 10,288 64 0 51.999 |} 8, 782 6.713 20,921 13.806 284 5. 475 85, 98 Aetng 
Aetna 7,804 27, 206 8,845 12,374 530 0 56 759 | 18, 387 41,5 83,801 8,647 1,411 497 156, 246 ‘. 
N. E, Mutual 2, 112 17, 360 6.405 3,619 . 5 29.707 || 16,758 31, 287 9,301 5,289 755 1,726 75, 116 valor 
Union Central 2, 259 18, 381 1,709 14, 266 287 0 36,902]} 8,324 16, 328 9.843 17,445 931 1,514 54, 438 Provi 
Provident Mut. 447 13,810 6, 587 9,066 31 1 29.942 |) 7,73 17, 366 086 7,549 35 124 56, 04 
Conn, Mut. 653 13,214 «= 6,062. 3,278 21 0 23,228 || 6,403 7,018 12,013 6,897 360 0 52, 691 = 
Conn. Gen’!. 1, 126 13,676 804 6,428 153 1,085°° 23,272|| 8,365 0,474 18,141 6,486 741 116 54, 323 Phoen 
Phoenix Mut. 2, 176 12, 242 2,711 5,688 168 16 23,001 |} 5,544 13.169 11,205 3,997 1,665 2.761 38, Ml Banke 
Bankers Life 1.488 14.924 2.846 5,274 84 36 24,652 |} 3,299 12, 454 3.776 7,033 1,040 ) 27,602 Matic 
National Life 639 7,556 6,043 6,097 5 20, 392 | 5.08 675 15.754 8,507 2,535 1,144 41,697 
Pacific Mutual = - - - - - - | 9, 797 6,562 18,701 10,067 497 767 46, 91 Pacif 
State Mutual = 11, 220 8, 214 1,688 6,063 500 134 18,039 |} 3.549 7,319 6.942 6,264 1,785 2, 110 27,968 State 
Equitable lowa 908 10, 367 771 4,418 374 106 16,944 2, 381 12,155 22,405 8,555 2,212 0 47,708 Equit 
Western & So. 31 12,012 1,471 11,780 99 0 25, 393 722 8,009 2,421 8,451 769 4 20, 3% Weste 
Lincoln Nat"). = = “ ‘ “ . - - 2,928 12,051 16,604 3,858 947 174 36, 562 Linco 
Guardian Life 800 6,911 1,540 5. 963 141 240 a 15.595 1,912 8,191 18.990 1.485 433 149 31,060 Guarg 
TOTAL 89,642 1,195,183 289,407 493,332 11.235 9,115 2,087,914 || 627,983 1, 268,598 1,735, 296 441,657 128,423. 111,633. 4,315,580 ea 
* Policy loans included only to extent of net decrease in policy loan account. eee Taal 
**Includes one million dollars increased capital. 
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demonstrate a lack of investment out- 
jet, which many regard as due to a 
policy of Government which has ham- 
pered, not helped, the business world 
and through it the average man and 
woman in every town and city of the 
United States. The need for a sound 
national policy on agriculture is re- 
fected in the disturbed condition of 
the farm mortgage and real estate 
holdings of the life insurance com- 
panies. These are only two of the 
many instances that could be cited 
where apparent criticism of life in- 
surance is really an indictment of 
national fiscal policies. 

To most insurance men the report 
will stand revealed as a very com- 
petent statistical study of life insur- 
ance operating results and invest- 
ments, complementing and _ supple- 
menting The Spectator Insurance 
Year Book. This analysis of the 
§. E. C., which was ably done under 
the direction of Ernest J. Howe, Chief 
Financial Adviser of the Insurance 
Section, considers twenty-six of the 
largest legal reserve life insurance 
companies and breaks down their 
transactions into greater detail than 
is possible or necessary under ordi- 
nary conditions in the limited space 
of the Insurance Year Book, which 
endeavors to present the underlying 


record of each of the some three hun- 
dred of the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies, together with all the 
assessments and fraternals. 


Year Book Comparisons 


To indicate in general the confirma- 
tion of the basic plan behind this 
statistical study of the twenty-six com- 
panies, with the plan behind The 
Spectator Year Book, it might be 
noted that the twenty-six companies 
increased, according to the S. E. C., 
their insurance in force, including 
ordinary, group and industrial, from 
$77,488,453,000 at the end of 1928, 
to $92,250,964,000 at the end of 1938, 
whereas, The Spectator Year Book 
shows, for all companies, that life in- 
surance in force increased from $95,- 
106,314,000, at the end of 1928, to 
$110,054,698,000 at the end of 1938. 
Total admitted assets, at the end of 
1929, as shown by the T. N. E. C. 
report of twenty-six companies, were 
$14,892,330,000, and increased, at the 
end of 1938, to $24,290,135,000, where- 
as, the Insurance Year Book shows 
that all companies increased their 
admitted assets from $17,482,308,000 
at the end of 1929, to $27,754,660,000, 
at the end of 1938. From the differ- 
ence between these two sets of items, 
students of the business may discover 


TOTAL FUNDS AVA®LABLE FOR INVESTMENT 
For each year 1929 to 1938, inclusive 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


the transactions of the smaller com- 
panies in the life insurance field. 
Those interested may also understand 
that the business done by the so- 
called smaller companies, whose as- 
sets approximate three and one-half 
billions, and whose insurance in force 
approximates twenty billions, is sub- 
stantial and of real financial and eco- 
nomic importance to the territory in 
which they operate. Usually, these 
smaller companies confine their opera- 
tions to one or a limited number of 
states, and represent valuable indus- 
trial and financial assets to those 
states or communities particularly 
those in which they are domiciled. So 
much emphasis has been placed in 
this entire investigation on the opera- 
tions of the giants of the business, 
that the great importance to the in- 
dividual states of the some three hun- 
dred smaller companies has been over- 
looked. To illustrate their magnitude 
it may be stated that these smaller 
companies are holders of some seven 
hundred millions of dollars of state 
and municipal bonds, two-thirds of 
which are municipal and county se- 
curities. Their mortgages on real 
estate represent an investment of 
approximately six hundred million 
dollars. Thus, to their location and to 
their state, they represent relatively 


— ’ 











1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 soso |g tal fer 

Metropolitan 478,645 480,941 463,066 375,594 351, 242 563,961 813,774 898,826 825,177 888,322 5,533,341 
Prudential 381,759 402,002 411,053 260,103 349,675 492,629 651,222 763, 550 735,831 607, 364 4,471,658 
N.Y. Life 209,098 202,749 217,501 131,123 178,736 354,797 350,725 391,487 363, 261 421, 268 2,517,125 
Equitable N.Y, 156,963 163, 403 204,342 128,880 192,146 478,142 833,731 847,935 656, 147 698, 315 3.718, 767 
Wutual N.Y, 116,999 117,526 93,992 53, 204 74,231 153,353 246,913 237,097 175,764 183,015 1,148,795 
Northwestern 90,143 83,086 88,919 61,944 48,879 167,27 196,093 174,410 134,699 162,104 1,135,775 
Travelers 107,127 100, 233 103,305 67,577 70,093 167,436 158, 379 168,826 172,583 159, 038 1,140,377 
John Hancock 79,968 82,039 80,673 51,402 64,607 136,836 160, 373 172,800 161,539 154,793 1,026,515 
Penn Mutual 71,387 80,080 80, 209 53, 508 39,946 72,546 108,524 116,105 146, 357 107,192 789,422 
Wutual Benefit - 51,370 56,993 45, 496 33,900 53,274 82,005 96,095 77,158 91,021 512,533 
Wass, Mutual 51,999 44,594 56,913 33,184 39,125 75,707 114,773 122,936 90,097 85,981 624, 530 
Aetna 56,759 51, 320 42,882 35,871 36,748 72, 262 101, 216 113,990 95,767 154,246 626,554 
N. E. Mutual 29,707 27,274 27,071 18,613 30,951 48,494 83,700 90,683 78,009 75,116 423,637 
Union Central 36,902 28,998 28,961 8, 130 7,927 58, 765 63,462 62, 400 51.572 54, 435 352, 436 
Provident Mut. 29,942 23,953 28, 237 17,835 24,863 43,982 52,748 55, 407 51, 506 56,042 335,888 
Conn, Mut. 23,228 22,611 28, 253 22,872 25,664 46, 333 66,444 66, 580 52,915 $2,691 358,924 
sis, Gen°1 23, 272 23,001 24,302 16, 157 18, 459 32,913 48,033 58, 480 48,986 54,323 310,765 
cenix Mut. 23,001 19, 146 18, 586 12,623 16, 393 30,041 41,802 42,901 34,827 38, 341 244,544 
Bankers Life 24,652 26,090 24,138 17,464 18, 361 41,943 55,663 40,459 30, 313 27,602 285,913 
National Life 23,531 26, 707 26,375 24, 397 31, 257 41,757 57,215 51,563 47,127 46, 263 339,715 
Sg Mutual ™ - - - ~ - - 20,036 51,838 52,992 97,402 
me Mutual 18,038 16,485 15,012 10,778 10,818 18, 138 26,169 36,091 27,610 27,971 177,188 
Equitable lowa 16,944 20,918 19, 564 11,171 15,776 32,859 49,952 39,834 33,942 47,708 273, 262 
Nestern & So. 25,393 24,291 20,409 16,839 19,876 26,415 31, 430 31,424 48,616 20, 376 258,689 
Lincoln Nat'l, _ “ o ~ - 15,921 24,727 44, 236 26,889 36, 562 136,542 
Guardian Life 15,595 13,949 11,764 6,821 6,804 9,813 16,165 17,897 18,542 31,060 131,705 

TOTAL 2,091,051 2,132,767 2,172,518 1,481,587 1,706,474 3,235,585 4,435,239 4,762,046 


4,237,072 4,334,142 26,972,004 





; 
Cash on hand at beainnina of period plus sums subsequently becoming available for investment. 
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as important and as desirable a finan- 
cial and economic influence as do the 
larger companies in the broader na- 
tional field. 


Columnists Wrong 


Various so-called informed men, 
who have been allowed surreptitious 
glances at the report prior to its pub- 
lic release to the T.N.E.C., have oc- 
casioned some distorted and errone- 
ous conclusions as to what this report 
shows. These gentlemen are mainly 
concerned with making their columns 
interesting, but usually they have no 
knowledge of accounting or corpora- 
tion practices. It is safe to say that 
none of them are familiar with the 
business. They have no knowledge 
of actuarial science which is the basis 
upon which life insurance statements 
are made. They do not consider the 
fundamental difference that exists 
between life insurance financial re- 
quirements and the requirements of 
any other financial and industrial in- 
stitutions. They fail to indicate the 
fallacies which are evident when in- 
complete comparisons are permitted. 
The wisdom of the use of amortized, 
rather than market values for bond 
holdings, has no signficance to the lay- 
man. The fact that the Armstrong- 
Hughes investigation included this 
method of valuing securities in their 
recommendations which contributed so 
much to the sound growth and in- 
creasing popularity of life insurance, 
has been ignored. The wisdom of the 
removal of life insurance company 
asset evaluation from a method where- 
by their apparent degree of solvency 
would fluctuate under the force of 
every temporary market influence to 
a basis wherein their worth is largely 
determined by income earning record 
could never be more favorably illus- 
trated than by the experience of the 
last ten years as shown in this report. 
An argument that life insurance as- 
sets should be valued with prime 
consideration given to their long term 
earning capacity as against current 
actual market values seems also dem- 
onstrated. In this S. E. C. analysis 
one of the studies compares amortized 
and market values at the end of 1932 
and 1938 respectively. At the end of 
the first year under consideration 
market values were much below those 
of the same securities on an amor- 
tized basis but at the end of 1938 
the reverse was true and the values 
of bonds at actual market prices were 
in excess of the figures at which the 
companies included them in their an- 
nual statement. That there was no 
break in income earnings from these 
investments and the companies there- 
for were enabled to perform every 
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service and fulfill every contract dur- 
ing the entire period is the really im- 
portant matter to policyholders and 
after all policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries above all others are the rea- 
son for life insurance. 

In the foreword of the study there 
is stated by its compilers that the 
tables, which cover some three hun- 
dred twenty-two pages, have been 
assembled from the life insurance 
companies’ replies to two investment 
questionnaires issued under dates of 
January 31 and August 11, 1939. The 
foreword further indicates that the 
replies to the questionnaires “have 
been checked for mechanical accuracy 
and prima facie consistency, but the 
Commission has not gone beyond the 
replies themselves to verify or audit 
the information set forth therein. The 
purpose of the tables is to show in 
summarized form the most significant 
financial information about each com- 
pany. In considering the tables the 
foreword advised that an examina- 
tion as a whole “is important to an 
adequate understanding of the rela- 
tive position of any given company 
and undue emphasis should not be 
given to any set of figures which are 
indicative of any portion of the facts.” 
Unfortunately, such is human nature 
that unscrupulously, scandal-mongers 
will pounce on detached tables for 
statistics that are detrimental to 
some companies whose method of do- 
ing business varies in certain in- 
stances from common practice and 
so shows them at a disadvantage when 
only these particular tables are pre- 
sented. 


Comparisons Misleading 


It would seem that the purpose 
of the study would have been ac- 
complished by presenting for pub- 
lic and indiscriminate attention the 
totals and averages rather than the 
details for each company. The preface 
also counsels allowance for variation 
in accounting practices of the several 
companies which is to be expected 
under the broad rules laid down for 
the Convention Form of Annual State- 
ment by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. The sig- 
nificance of the latitude permitted in 
preparing the details of operations 
for annual statement purpose is lost 
sight of by the average man when 
comparing similar items as shown by 
different life insurance companies. 
The publishers of The Spectator Year 
Book with almost three quarters of a 
century of experience behind their 
statistical staff well understand the 
harm that is possible to individual 
companies from comparisons of items 
apparently similar but which because 


accounting 


of circumstances and 
peculiar to certarfi companies render 
valueless statistical studies based on 
them. As noted in the table of con- 
tents there are 12 chapters, each pre- 
senting data on different phases of 
operation. 


Ten Year Growth 


The first of these chapters, details 
ten-year growth from 1929 to 1938 
for the 26 companies. The number 
of life insurance policies in force for 
all classes of business increased from 
95,686,000 at the end of 1928 to 98,- 
054,000 at the end of 1929. The growth 
in amount of life insurance outstand- 
ing during the period has previously 
been noted as has been that of the 
total admitted assets. The annual 
premium volume increased from $2,- 
784,899,000 during 1929 to $3,215,- 
130,000 for 1938. The total premium 
income was $30,390,464,000 for the 
ten-year period. The Spectator Year 
Book shows that the total premium 
volume for all companies increased 
from $3,550,367,000 in 1929 to $3,- 
799,895,000 in 1938. The total premi- 
ums for the ten years was approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000. Interest divi- 
dends and real estate income of the 
26 increased from $680,498,000 in 
1929 to $875,849,000 in 1938 for a 
ten-year total of $7,733,512,000. The 
sources of the investment income in 
1938 are broken down to indicate, that 
interest on bonds of $437,019,000; in- 
terest on mortgages of $216,806,000; 
and interest on policy loans of $163,- 
174,000 were the principal contribu- 
tors to it. By percentage they rep- 
resented respectively, 49.90 per cent; 
24.75 per cent; and 18.66 per cent of 
the total. Continuing the study of 
interest it is noted that the average 
interest income from stocks was 4.95 
per cent; from policy loans, 5.79 per 
cent; from mortgages, 4.74 per cent; 
from bonds, 3.47 per cent; from home 
office real estate, 4.11 per cent; for 
a total average of 3.71 per cent. The 
excess of income over disbursements 
was shown to range from $436,725,000 
in 1933 to $1,385,350,000 in 1936. This 
checks with the Insurance Year Book 
with the difference that in the Year 
Book aggregates 1932 was lower than 
in 1933. The Insurance Year Book 
checks, however, that 1936 was the top 
year. A table detailing the net change 
in total surplus during the ten-year 
period before deduction of dividends 
to policyholders and __ stockholders 
shows without exception an annual 
increase in this item so vital to policy- 
holders and to the stability of the 
companies. Dividends declared, year 
by year to policyholders in their ag- 
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During the ten-year period the 
to: premium volume from indus- 
ial imsurance was $7,078,769,000 


ind the total income $8,554,979,000. 
From industrial insurance there was 
n inerease in surplus before deduc- 
tion of dividend payments of $1,160,- 
152,000. Policyholders were paid 
$996,185,000 to leave an increase in 
surplus after dividend payments of 
$163,967,000. Ordinary insurance poli- 
cies in force at the end of 1938 were 
27,728,000 covering $63,241,613,000 of 
insurance. The first-year premium 
volume in 1938 for ordinary insur- 
ance was $224,646,000, while the total 
premium income in 1938 was $1,920,- 
927,000 for a total during the ten- 
year period of $18,823,789,000. Total 
income during the -ten-year period 
was $26,503,521,000. The net change 
in surplus before deduction of divi- 
dends was $3,992,327,000. Policyhold- 
ers were paid in dividends during the 
ten-year period $3,445,529,000 for a 
net resultant increase in total surplus 
of $546,796,000. The first-year premi- 
um income on disability benefits on 
ordinary policies in 1938 was $1,866,- 
000. 


Underwriting Loss 


The total premium income from 
disability benefits during the ten-year 
period was $542,053,000 and total in- 
come therefrom was 790,061,000. 
There was an underwriting loss dur- 
ing the ten-year period of $408,516,- 
000. It will be noted that the change 
in underwriting rules governing this 
class of business has resulted in a 
decreasing annual loss as shown by 
the tables. First-year premium in- 
come on accidental death benefits on 
ordinary policies amounted to $2,- 
531,000 in 1938, whereas during the 
period from 1929 to 1938 the total 
premium volume was $273,649,000 
with a total income of $300,646,000. 
There was an increase in surplus re- 
sulting after payments of dividends 
to policyholders of $58,015,000. Group 
life insurance policies in force at the 
end of 1938 numbered 17,350,000 cov- 
ering insurance of $11,555,487,000. In 
1938 first-year group premium volume 
was $4,893,000. The total ten-year 
premium income from group life in- 
surance was $1,038,724,000, and the 
total income during the same time 
was $1,067,583,000. After paying 
dividends to policyholders there was 
an increase in surplus from group 
insurance of $34,212,000. Reports 
show that there were 868,206 individ- 
ual annuities in force having an an- 
nual income payable thereunder of 
$431,619,850. The first-year premium 
volume in 1938 on individual annui- 
ties was $173,327,000. The total 
premium income for the ten-year 
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period was $2,147,948,000, while the 
total income was $2,694,846,000. There 
was a reduction in surplus therefrom 
of $65,738,000. Group annuities in 
force numbered 599,732, representing 
an annual income payable thereunder 
of $1$2,859,000 at the end of 1938. 
First-year premium income from 
group annuities in 1938 was $23,933,- 
000. Total premium income during 
the ten-year period was $543,666,000. 
During the period surplus increased 
therefrom $4,872,000. Accident and 
health insurance premium volume 
during the period was $996,569,000, 
with a total income of $1,058,936,000. 
Surplus increase was $6,731,000. 


Gain and Loss 


The third chapter of the twelve 
deals with operating results as re- 
ported in the Gain and Loss Exhibit 
and includes tables showing gain 
from mortality, gain from surren- 
ders, lapses and changes, gain or loss 
on accidental death benefits, gain or 
loss on disability benefits, net income 
on investments, interest required to 
maintain policy reserves, gain or loss 
from adjustment in value of assets, 
increase or decrease in contingent re- 
serves. These results follow so close- 
ly the results shown in the Year Book 
that no effort is made to reproduce 
either the Year Book items or those 
from the S. E. C. study. 

The fourth chapter includes four 
tables showing the funds available 
for investments, the sources of these 
funds, and the investments made with 
the money available for the years 
1929 to 1938. Inasmuch as they sup- 
plement the Insurance Year Book 
and because to our knowledge they 
have never before been published, we 
have reproduced them in this issue. 

The fifth chapter first details the 
total assets and liabilities of all com- 
panies item by item. The break-down 
by type of investments enables a com- 
parison through the Insurance Year 
Book of the records of the larger com- 
panies with those of the smaller com- 
panies, which should be of consider- 
able interest to all insurance men. 
Subsequently, the details of the assets 
and liabilities and surplus accounts 
of the individual companies are shown, 
not only by actual amounts, but by 
the percentage which each type of 
asset bears to the total assets. Bonds 
and stocks are also broken down by 
type and percentages given to the 
total of such investments owned by 
the companies. An additional table 
presents the mortgages, foreclosure 
liens, and real estate owned by per- 
centage to the total mortgages and 
real estate owned. 


Chapter six is devoted to a study 
of cash, policy loans and collateral 
loans. From a review of the increase 
in company cash balances, the inert 
condition of the investment market 
and consequent lack of new invest. 
ment issues since the depression, may 
be quickly recognized. The practica] 
impossibility of finding an outlet for 
the funds on hand, and the need for 
a more helpful attitude toward busi- 
ness and industry by the Government 
was never better illustrated than 
by this apparent inability of life jp. 
surance companies to find legal and 
desirable investments for their policy. 
holders’ funds. In a normal period 
of industrial activity, new money for 
industrial and commercial expansion 
is always in demand and is rewarded 
by fair-earning possibilities. During 
the past eight years the introduction 
of such Government agencies as the 
Home Owners Loan _ Corporation, 
Farm Credit Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration, Public 
Work Administration as competitors 
for investment capital seems to have 
stifled industry to the end that every 
policyholder suffers through de- 
creased dividend payments by the life 
insurance companies. With normal 
business activity, and a _ considered 
and balanced policy of Government 
toward capital and labor, the inert 
funds of life insurance companies 
could be put to work, building up a 
future sustenance for the millions 
of policyholders. At the end of 1929 
cash on hand amounted to $102,188, 
000, whereas, in 1938 it had increased 
to $665,329,000. Again the unhealthy 
condition of the country is reflected in 
that these cash balances earned in 
1929 were $3,725,000, whereas, in 1938 
they were of such little worth 
banks, which themselves had vast cash 
reserves, that the earnings were only 
$273,000. 

Policy Loans 


Total policy loans amounted, at 
the end of 1929, to $1,923,231,000 and 
increased annually to a high mark of 
$3,117,465,000 in 1933. Since that 
year there has been a gradual annual 
reduction and in 1938 they were $2; 


822,410,000. The total income from 
policy loans, during the _ ten-year 
period, amounted to $1,503,048,000. 


No effort is made in the study # 
probe the tremendous social and ec 
nomic significance of these loans. The 
force on family financial stability of 
the established interest rate as 4 
deterrent to frivolous borrowing and 
the possible consequent sacrifice of 
the first line of financial defense 
ignored. Collateral loans do not, and 
never have represented an important 
part of life insurance company assets. 
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study At the end of 1938 they totaled $2,- chased by the 26 largest legal reserve period of limited new issues, the 


teral 324,000. life insurance companies for each standards were rigidly adhered to with- 
rease The seventh chapter analyzes bonds year from 1934 to 1938. Of the total out sacrifice of any factor of safety. 
inert and stock holdings. The first table new issues during the five-year period, This is proved by a table which 
arket shows the regular annual increase in railroads accounted for $1,516,000,- demonstrates that of all bond holdings 
vest- the admitted asset value of bonds 000; public utilities, $5,480,000,000 74.53 per cent are in “A” or better 
may owned. At the end of 1929 total bonds and industrial and miscellaneous, $4,- bonds; 10.49 per cent are in “B-aa 
tical amounted to $5,409,600,000, whereas, 245,000,000 for a total issue during bonds, whereas, only 5.04 per cent are 
t for at the end of 1938 they were $13,- the five-year period of $11,241,000,000, “B-a” or lower bonds and 9.94 per 
d for 109,768,000. U.S. Government bonds $3,683,000,000 or 32.8 per cent of cent are in non-rated bonds. This 
busi- during that time, increased from these issues were purchased by the latter class represents, unquestion- 
ment $302,834,000 to $4,525,174,000. Other 26 life insurance companies. Details ably, issues of smaller local indus- 
than tables show similar records for the are shown also of purchases of bonds trial companies which, undoubtedly, 
e in- considerably lesser holdings of -Cana- including those made at public bid- would obtain at least “A” ratings by 
. and dian Government bonds, other foreign ding, from bankers, in the open mar- any service equipped to analyze them. 
olicy- Government bonds, and bonds of ket, and privately from _ issuers. Tables further present the maturity 
eriod political divisions of Canada. Bonds There is also the percentage of each of bonds, by years, for U. S. Govern- 
y for owned by political divisions of the U.S. purchase to the total purchases. Com- ment’s as well as for other than 
nsion Government including states, coun- plete details are given of the redemp- Government bonds. There are tables 
arded ties and municipals, rose from $477,- tion and sale of different classes of which show actual interest income on 
uring 048,000 to $1,367,744,000. Railroad bonds. bond holdings and the rate of inter- 
ction equipment obligations amounted, at Bondhold; est in percentages to admitted asset 
s the the end of 1938, to $283,989,000. Rail- ONGNGIGIN”GS values. There has been a gradual 
ation, road bonds owned were $2,277,406,000 The bond holdings of the 26 com- decrease in the average rate of inter- 
deral with public utility bonds, $2,967,410,- panies are distributed according to est earned on bonds from 4.70 per 
ublie 000; industrial and miscellaneous ratings by Moody’s Investor’s Service. cent in 1930 to 3.47 per cent = 1938. 
titors | onds, $1,196,276,000. The rate of |The consistent high type of bonds Of course, insurance companies are 
have acquisition year by year, of govern- owned is a tribute to the conservative not allowed to Invest = Cane 
every ment bonds and other than govern- policy and the painstaking work of stocks and only in a limited way in 
de- ments are also presented. There is an the investment departments of the preferred and guaranteed stocks. The 
e life interesting table which shows the companies. Despite the difficulty im- laws of such states - New York 
ormal total new corporate bonds and notes posed of procuring sound desirable being particularly restrictive in this 
dered issued and the amount thereof pur- interest earning investments during a (Continued on page 34) 
iment 
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Twenty-six Largest Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
up a As of December 31 for each year 1929 to 1938, inclusive 
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1929 
2, 188,- 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
‘eased ——— (ga we : ————_—__—_—— — ———$_______ 
palthy — 2, 188 109,734 134, 329 271,413 388 , 364 523,578 715, 540 742,035 626,411 665, 329 
in Policy Loan nd 
ai Premium Note 9 264, 370 717,654 3,099,344 3,117,465 026,570 2,923,371 839,637 2,829,235 2,822.4 
ed in 
1 1938 Bonds and Stocks 
th to Bonds 
t cash U. S. Govts. 302,834 296, $32 347, 182 412, 450 783,042 1,699, 053 2,645, 463 3,608,723 4,264,159 4,525,174 
e only : A i eo we : ie nee : 
Can. Govts. 130,008 119,722 130,695 134,872 138, 666 147,161 169, 106 180,615 191,469 208. 707 
ther Govt 6 31, 258 29,743 23,865 6, 393 14, 243 2, 549 8,778 5,030 5,898 
J. S. Political Subd. 477,048 516, 398 616, 151 1,403 745, 395 9,998 1,077, 311 1, 183,805 1, 282,877 , 367,744 
id, at 
0 and Can. Provinces 238,028 275,889 304, 578 306 902 294,849 287, 247 293, 219 284, 410 279, 134 277, 168 
ark of R. R. Equios. %68, 234 355,971 322, 745 288, 979 256,042 225,673 204, 341 7, 960 304, 322 283,989 
| that R. R. Bond 2,349,426 2,431,770 2,487,999 «2, 453,777 385,042 360, 28 73,490 2,359,678 2,276, 233 277, 406 
] 
. a Public Utilitie: 1,299,276 1,475,888 1,572,315 1,565,328 1,584,341 1,673,680 1,898,468 2,285,765 2,531,559 2,967, 410 
“e 2; 
from ndustrial & Misc. __ 213,586 275,871 301, 153 304,624 295, 428 351.707 487, 497 632, 299 908, 382 1, 196, 276 
n-year Total Bond 5,409,600 5,799,299 6,112, 559 6,152, 201 6,499, 201 7,699,016 9,061,441 0,762,030 12,043,167 13, 109, 768 
18,000. Stocke - 4 ns e17 2 3.87 2 E70 520 an as nn AIS eon % 
’ Stocks 368,991 451,669 496 , 680 517,928 _— «443,576 ~=—_-438, 670 530,806 555,695 500,875 525,566 
dy Total 8 3 &O 2 } 70.129 777 8 137.68 9 59? 247 11. 317 5 > 5 045 12 
d ect Ota! Gonds and Stocks 5,778,591 6,230,968 6,609, 239 6,67( 6,94 8, 137,686 92,24 17,725 12,544,045 635, 334 
3. The Collateral Loans 4,965 4,533 3,350 2,072 1,730 1,153 1,221 3, 278 2,858 2,324 
lity of Mortoages ° 6,209,893 6,472,518 6,567,082 6.331.255 5,891,549 5,134,158 4,625,602 4,447,429 4, 488.616 4,655, 387 
as ; Real Estate 277,744 335, 750 430, 113 640,616 964,438 1,358,444 1,593,898 1,739,349 1.776.730 «1,775,181 
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8 df! Other Asset: 595,818 652,151 704, 429 736,811 781, 553 753, 395 705, 081 719, 784 729, 117 734, 163 
ice a 
ey Total Admitted Assets 14,892,334 16,070,025 17,166,196 17,751,645 18,087,117 18,934,986 20,156,959 21,809,237 22,997,004 24,290,135 
yt, and * Ine vdes around rents 


ortant Note: Data for Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company included since December 31, 1936. Data for December 31, 1929 to 1935, 


- inclusive, 
assets. B 2 companies only, 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


FROM THE LIFE UNDERWRITER’S 


VIEWPOINT 


By IRVING BENDINER 


ITH the commencement of 
the year 1940, the payment 


of old age benefits under the 


Social Security Act has become a 
reality. Social Security Board offi- 
cials have estimated that in the cal- 
endar year of 1940, 912,000 people 
throughout America will become 
eligible for the payment of benefits 
under the provisions of the Act; 485,- 
000 will become eligible for primary 
benefits for old age; 125,000 wives 
will have attained the age of 65 or 
over and have become eligible for 
benefits; 20,000 widows over age 65 
will have become eligible for benefits; 
78,000 widows with young children 
will be eligible; 194,000 dependent 
children will become eligible; and 10,- 
000 dependent parents will be receiv- 
ing benefits. 

It is estimated that individual work- 
ers, fully protected by the plan and 
now paying payroll taxes, number 
33,000,000. 

The plan is nationwide in its op- 
eration, and, on a social basis, afford- 


ing protection to the worker and his, 


family, it endeavors to reach the 
great masses of population with a 
minimum of protection. It offers 
ample opportunity to the individual, 
through his initiative and thrift, to 
augment the program and to provide 
more adequately for himself and his 
family. As a measure of social in- 
surance, its purpose and motive can- 
not be challenged, and the lingering 
doubts in the minds of some as to its 
permanency in American life, should 
be dissipated by a prompt recogni- 
tion of the fact that a plan which 
directly affects the entire working 
population of the country, cannot be 
and should not be dislodged, if its 
basic purpose is sound. Despite the 
fact that it is social insurance, its 
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continued existence will, with the de- 
duction made from each payroll im- 
press upon the mind of the average 
working man that there is an eco- 
nomic goal toward which he is striv- 
ing, and that a certain measure of 
protection awaits him at the time of 
retirement, or is available to his de- 
pendents in the event of his pre- 
mature death. 

Just as the institution of life in- 
surance derives its greatest ability 
from its public acceptance and the 
confidence which is reposed in the 
great companies operating the busi- 
ness of life insurance, so too, is there 
a permanency to a social institution 
which, at the moment, numbers 33,- 
000,000 members and, on a modest 
basis, endeavors to make provision 


PHILADELPHIA ATTORNEY AND 
LIFE INSURANCE LECTURER 





Irving Bendiner 


for the ultimate retirement or pre. 
mature economic death of these work- 
ers and for their families. 

What is the importance of Social 
Security to the life underwriter, and 
how will it play a part in the duties 
and activities of the underwriter, in 
continuing to afford an opportunity 
for continued service by the under- 
writers to the American public? Ob- 
viously, the life underwriter should 
make a conscious effort to examine 
the relevant provisions of the Social 
Security Act pertaining to old age 
benefits, and familiarize himself with 
the benefits which become available, 
so that he intelligently may discuss 
them with the citizens who want to 
know the benefits which will be avail- 
able to them in the event that they 
attain age 65, or in event of a pre 
mature death, leaving behind widows, 
minor children, or dependent parents. 

The underwriter should know not 
only the extent of coverage granted, 
but more particularly, the situations 
which are not covered by the Social 
Security Act, and the reasons why 
coverage under the Social Security 
Act does not and should not adequate 
ly and completely meet each and every 
problem of each and every citizen. 

There must be recognition of the 
function of a social insurance plan. 
It is not intended to create an arti 
ficial standard of living for a com 
munity and supply all of the needs 
and wants which are a part of such 
a standard of living. On the contrary, 
as a social device, it is intended 
provide and afford a minimum of pre 
tection equally to all of the citizens 
in a particular community, recogni 
ing that a plan which is equal in its 
benefits may not apply with complet 
equity as to cost, as to every individ- 
ual involved in the group. The pri- 
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mary change which was effected by 
the Social Security Amendment en- 
acted in 1939, was that there was a 
shifting of emphasis of the system 
from the protection of the individual 
worker based upon principles of in- 
dividual equity, to that of a greater 
social concept and recognition of the 
position and the need for protection 
for the family. 

This article contemplates the dis- 
cussion of three points. First, a brief 
treatment of the relevant provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Second, 
an outline as to the opportunities 
which exist for the life insurance 
salesman because of the existence of 
the Social Security program, and 
third, a presentation of the manner 
in which the efficient underwriter can 
present the subject of life insurance 
in relation to the subject of Social 
Security benefits. 

(1) The provisions of the Social 
Security Act: 

The Act makes provisions for three 
types of benefits: 

(a) Payments to be made to the 
wage earner when he has arrived at 
the age of 65 or more, and has re- 
tired from an employment covered 
under the Social Security Act, with 
additional benefits for his wife, if she 
is more than 65 years of age, and 
additional benefits for such of his 
children who may be dependent, un- 
married, and under 18 years of age. 

(b) The second group of benefits 
come into existence at the time of the 
wage-earner’s death. There is pro- 
vision for the widow of the wage 
earner, provided that she is 65 years 
of age, or more, and the wage-earner 
was fully insured at the time of his 
death; there is a provision for a 
widow at younger ages, provided that 
the wage-earner had minor children 
under 18 years of age, who were de- 
pendent and unmarried; there is 
specific provision for such dependent 
children while under 18 years of age 
and unmarried; there is provision for 
the dependent parents of the wage- 
earner, provided that there is not a 
surviving widow or surviving depen- 
dent children. 

(c) The third benefit provided for 
is the payment of a modest principal 
sum, provided that there is no eligible 
dependent at the time of the death of 
the wage earner, who would be en- 
titled to receive current income. 

Reference is made specifically to the 
table which accompanies this presen- 
tation, in which these benefits are set 
forth in simplified form. Attention is 
called to the fact that the ultimate 
amount of retirement pension to be 
made available is contingent upon 
the determination of the average 
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monthly wage earned by the wage- 
earner from Jan. 1, 1937, or the date 
upon which he first commenced em- 
ployment, to the time of his death, 
such monthly wage to be computed 
upon his earnings not exceeding the 
sum of $250 in any month of em- 
ployment, and the aggregate of wages 
received over the period to be divided 
by the elapsed quarter-yearly inter- 
vals of time during the period. The 
average monthly wage thus deter- 
mined cannot be higher than $250 per 
month, and the table or chart which 
is presented is predicated upon an 
average monthly wage of $250. You 
will note that the chart provides that 
it can be adjusted to reflect the pen- 
sion which would be available if the 
average monthly income was $200, 
$150, $100 or $50. 

An individual is said to be fully 
insured, if, prior to retirement, he 
has been engaged in remunerative 
employment under the provisions of 
the Act, for an aggregate of 40 
quarter-year periods, or 10 working 
years. However, he is also fully in- 
sured if he has worked for at least 
one-half of all of the quarter-year pe- 
riods from January 1, 1937, to the 
date of retirement, provided that the 
number of such periods in which he 
engaged in remunerative work were 
not less than six. 

The primary benefit available to 
such employee upon retirement would 
have a base of $40 per month. To 
this figure, based upon a monthly av- 
erage income of $250, there is to be 
added 1 per cent for each completed 
year of employment, from the date 
of commencement to the date of re- 
tirement. If it can be assumed that 
an individual attains 65 years of age 
on Jan. 1, 1940, and had been con- 
tinuously employed from Jan. 1, 1937, 
he would be eligible to receive on 
Jan. 1, 1940, for the remainder of 
his life, a monthly income of $41.20, 
representing the base income of $40, 
plus 3 per cent of $40, or $41.20. If 
the elapsed number of years to re- 
tirement is greater than 3 years, an 
additional 1 per cent for each year 
is to be added to the base figure, so 
that if retirement occurs at the end 





of the 25th year of employment, 25 
per cent is to be added to the base 
of $40, or $10, making a total income 
at the end of the 25th year of em- 
ployment of $50. 

Similarly, it will be noted from the 
table that the wife of the wage- 
earner, upon his retirement, is en- 
titled to receive an income, provided 
that she has attained age 65, of an 
amount equivalent to 50 per cent of 
the income which her husband is re- 
ceiving. Similarly, it will be noted 
that each unmarried and dependent 
child under 18 years of age is en- 
titled to receive an _ independent 
monthly income in the amount of 50 
per cent of the wage-earner’s income, 
there being a condition, however, 
that the aggregate income which is 
paid because of a wage-earner’s re- 
tirement, including the benefits which 
are paid to him, his wife, and his child 
or children, or dependent parents, as 
the case may be, shall not exceed the 
aggregate of $85 per month; twice 
the primary benefit, or 80 per cent 
of the average monthly wage, the 
Act, however, providing, that that 
benefit which is the least of the three, 
is the benefit which is to apply. 

The chart describes the benefits 
which are available to a widow of a 
fully insured wage-earner, when she 
attains the age of 65, which benefits 
amount to 75 per cent of the benefit 
which the wage-earner would receive 
were he living; a benefit to a younger 
widow provided that there are de- 
pendent, unmarried children under 18 
years of age, which benefit is to be 
in the amount of 75 per cent of the 
income which the wage-earner would 
receive; with additional income to 
each child, in the amount of 50 per 
cent of the benefits available to the 
wage-earner; again provided that the 
aggregate income paid on account of 
the wage-earner’s death shall not ex- 
ceed the limits heretofore described. 

In the event that there is no widow 
or dependent child surviving, a bene- 
fit is made available for the surviving 
parents of the wage-earner, provided 
that such parents are over 65 years 
of age, and were dependent upon the 
wage-earner. The benefit to each 
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paren‘ ot to exceed 50 per cent of 
the -ncome which would be received 
by the wage-earner were he living. 


In the event that neither the widow, 
adent children, nor parents sur- 
ive the wage-earner, the Act pro- 
vides that there shall be paid to a 
surviving close relative or someone 
assuming responsibility for funeral 
expenses, a sum not to exceed six 
times the monthly income which the 
wage-earner would have been entitled 
to receive, such payment to be made 
in a lump sum. The chart defines the 
terms and conditions under which the 
various payments are to be made, and 
should be examined carefully, not 
alone to determine the coverage 
granted, but more particularly to note 
the particular situations which are 
not covered, and which can more ade- 
quately be covered by the individual 
through his personal thrift insur- 
ance or savings program. 

By way of illustration, may it be 
pointed out that no retirements and 
no retirement benefits are available 
until the employee reaches the age 
of 65. It may be observed that this 
may occasion considerable difficulty 
with individuals in poor health, and 
more particularly, with women, who 
cannot retire in their late fifties or 
at age 60, but in order to receive 
benefits must continue until age 65 
before benefits begin. Furthermore, 
an individual, to receive old age re- 
tirement benefits at age 65, must be 
fully insured, repeating that he must 
have worked for a period of ten 
years, or one-half of all the quarter- 
yearly periods during the entire pe- 
riod of employment from January 1, 
1937, to the date of employment. It 
is entirely possible that through cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
wage-earner, such as industrial de- 
pression or physical illness or acci- 
dent, he has not engaged in remu- 
nerative employment during half of 
the entire period, and therefore in- 
eligible to receive retirement benefits 
upon attainment of age 65. 


Ineligible for Benefits 

By way of illustration, we may 
have the situation in which an indi- 
vidual has worked from age 40 to 
age 48, an eight-year period, and 
then meets with some misfortune 
which completely disables him, and 
prevents him from engaging in any 
remunerative occupation, but he 
nevertheless continues to live to age 
65. Not having worked for a period 
of ten years, nor for half of the 
elapsed period of time, he is ineli- 
gible to retirement benefits, despite 
the fact that he paid taxes over an 
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eight-year period and received no re- 
turn of any kind whatsoever. For a 
wife who has attained age 65, to be 
eligible to receive retirement benefits, 
it is to be noted that the husband 
must be receiving old age benefits, 
and that the wife must be living with 
the husband. 

If the husband elects to continue 
his employment rather than retire at 
age 65, neither the husband nor the 
wife are eligible for retirement bene- 
fits. However, if the wife was em- 
ployed individually, she would be 
eligible to the retirement benefits 
based upon her own monthly wages, 
even though the husband continued 
working, provided that she stopped 
working. If, at a later date, the hus- 
band stopped working and as a result 
of his retirement, the income which 
she would receive as his dependent 
wife would exceed the income which 
she would be receiving on account of 
her own employment, she is entitled 
to select the retirement benefit which 
will provide her with the larger 
amount of income. 

For a child to receive benefits in 
consequence of the retirement of the 
wage-earner, it is repeated that the 
child must be under 18 years of age, 
must be unmarried, and must be de- 
pendent. The benefits to the child 
stop if the child dies, marries, is 
adopted by someone else, reaches the 
age of 18 years of age, or if for 
any reason the parent is no longer 
entitled to benefits. The Act is clear 
in giving to the Social Security Board 
a certain discretion to withhold bene- 
fits to the child, between sixteen years 
of age, and 18 years of age, where 
the child is not attending school, and 
the Board determines that such school 
attendance is desirable. 


Widows and Children 


In the event of the death of the 
wage-earner, a widow is not entitled 
to receive monthly benefits, unless the 
husband was fully insured and she is 
more than 65 years of age, with a 
very important exception. This ex- 
ception provides that the widow will 
be entitled to income, regardless of 
her attained age, if she is maintain- 
ing and supporting children of the 
deceased wage-earner, who are under 
18 years of age, who are unmarried, 
and dependent. The widow then be- 
comes eligible to receive these bene- 
fits until the child attains the age of 
18 years. However, when the child 
attains the age of 18 years, or if 
for any reason the child loses his or 
her benefits, then income to the 
widow stops, to resume again, how- 
ever, when she attains 65 years of 





age, provided that her husband was 
a fully insured wage-earner. 

In order that the average under- 
writer may have an opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the manner 
in which the Social Security Act op- 
erates in terms of a given situation, 
this article includes a suggested form 
which can be helpful in the determi- 
nation of the Social Security benefits 
which will be available to an indi- 
vidual, if that individual will present 
to the underwriter certain facts con- 
cerning his age and_ estimated 
monthly wages, and his dependency 
situation, thereby permitting the un- 
derwriter to calculate the benefit and 
present the amount of the benefits to 
the individual in a fairly simple 
manner. 


(2) The Use of Life Insurance: 


A large number of life under- 
writers have been considerably dis- 
turbed by the promulgation of the 
Social Security program, and enter- 
tain the feeling that this represents 
the encroachment by Government 
upon the field of activity hitherto 
enjoyed exclusively by the life in- 
surance companies, and_ therefore 
constitutes a threat to the future of 
life underwriting. Not only do I feel 
that this conclusion is entirely un- 
warranted, but, on the contrary, I am 
firmly of the opinion that an intelli- 
gent presentation to the general pub- 
lic by the life underwriter of the 
benefits available under Social Se- 
curity will afford to the life under- 
writer many opportunities for the 
sales of new life insurance, and af- 
ford a further opportunity for the 
life underwriter to establish his 
value and his prestige in the com- 
munity, in bringing to the attention 
of the citizenry the benefits which 
are available to them under the Social 
Security Act, and which otherwise 
may not become known to them for 
a considerable period of time, and 
after the expenditure of a_ great 
amount of effort. 

It should be of interest to all life 
underwriters to read the excellent pa- 
per presented by M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, before the 
joint annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Life Agency Officers, and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, at Chicago, Ill., on Novem- 
ber 1, 1939, on the Federal Old Age 
Security Program. 

One of the very interesting facts 
which Mr. Linton presents is an ex 
amination of the data relating to the 
taxable wages received in 1937, by 
those employed in covered employ- 
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ments. The information relating to 
21,580,000 men is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Number 
Wage Classification (in Millions) 

eo! ESA 11.57 
$1,000-$1,499 .............. 4.40 
SPORE. osc cccccscens. 2.88 
€2.000-$2,499 2.2... 2.200, 1.28 
OS a 59 
$3,000 and over ............. 86 
21.58 


It is most interesting to observe 
that 74 per cent of the entire group 
had annual incomes below $1500. Mr. 
Linton’s comment, with regard to 
this group, is “the new benefit pro- 
visions will afford protection which 
we in the life insurance business 
could expect to furnish to a very lim- 
ited extent only. Moreover, the fact 
that they have the Social Security 
protection does not mean that many 
of them will not welcome additional 
life insurance protection comparable 
with what they would otherwise have 
bought.” 

With reference to the _ taxable 
wages for 8,170,000 women, the fol- 
lowing figures are submitted: 

Number 

Wage Classification (in Millions) 

 f J eer 7.03 





$1,000-$1,499 ............... 85 
$1,500-$1,999 ........ ee .20 
$2,000-$2,499 .............. 05 
| .02 
$3,000 and over ............ .02 

8.17 


Is it not surprising to note that 
86.1 per cent had incomes of less than 
$1,000 per annum, and 96.5 per cent 
had incomes below $1,500? Is this the 
group which is now lost to the pro 
gressive life underwriter because of 
the existence of a Social Security pro- 
gram? 

What are the opportunities avail- 
able to the Life Underwriter for the 
sale of life insurance because of the 
existence of the Social Security Act? 

(a) The Social Security program 
makes no provision for educational 
funds for minor children. It is to be 
noted that benefits stop at the age 
of 18 years, when the youngster is 
entering college. 

(b) No provision is made for a 
clean-up fund at the time of the 
death of the wage-earner. 

(ce) No provision is made for the 
liquidation of the mortgage which 


May exist on the homestead of the 
wage-earner, 

(d) No provision is made for any 
emergency fund, for any surrender 
value, nor for any loan value, the 
need for which may arise in the life 


of any wage-earner and for which 
purpose a reserve or emergency fund, 
through a thrift program, should be 





Cumulative 
Per Cent Per Cent 
56.6 100.0 
20.4 46.4 
13.4 26.0 
5.9 12.6 
2.7 6.7 
4.0 4.0 
100.0 
accumulated. 


(e) The lump sum which is pro- 
vided for under the Social Security 
program is not intended to do any 
more than provide reasonable funeral 
expenses and cannot be construed as 
a clean-up fund, and furthermore, is 
available only in the case where there 
are no dependents eligible to receive 
monthly income. Where such de- 
pendents do exist, there is no fund 
provided for clean-up purposes or 
funeral expenses. 

(f) The Social Security Act does 
not cover professional men, individu- 
als who are self-employed, merchants, 





tradesmen, domestics, agricultural 
employees, casual employees, news- 
Cumulative 
Per Cent Per Cent 

86.1 100.0 

10.4 13.9 

2.4 3.5 

6 1.1 

on oo 

3 3 

100.0 


boys, employees of charitable, reli- 
gious or educational institutions, nor 
does it cover voluntary benefit associ- 
ations, nor employees of wholly 
owned instrumentalities of govern- 
ment. This tremendous field of pros- 
pects is open for life insurance 
underwriters and there remains to 
life underwriters the opportunity to 
point out to this group the benefits 
which are being made available under 
Social Security for other groups in 
the community. 

(zg) Should not life insurance be 
used to provide a fund to permit in- 
dividuals to retire before age 65? If 
Social Security benefits begin at age 
65, would not a contract which ma- 
tures prior to age 65, and which pays 
its benefits for the period which in- 
tervenes between the selected date of 
retirement and age 65, so augment 
Social Security benefits as to permit 
an individual to select his own re- 
tirement age? Should not some pro- 
vision be made available, particularly 
for women, and those individuals 
who, through the loss of health, may 
desire to retire at an earlier date? 


(h) Cannot life insurance be util- 
ized to cover the gap which will exist 
if the wage-earner dies, . without 
minor dependent children, and leav- 
ing a widow who is less than 65 
years of age? 

(i) Attention is called to the fact 
that the benefits provided for under 
Social Security are not sufficient to 
maintain the average wage-earner 
in accordance with his present stand- 
ards of living, and that such benefits 
will have to be augmented. Further- 
more, the benefits which are provided 
are contingent conditional benefits 
which are subject to reduction and 
diminution in the event that there is 
a loss of employment, a loss of health, 
or a reduction in the average monthly 
wage prior to retirement. 

(j) Is the provision which the So- 
cial Security Act makes for children 
under the age of 18 years as broad 
as it would appear to be at first 
glance? If the wage-earner retires 
at age 65, how many illustrations are 
there of wage-earners at that age 
having children who are under 18 
years of age? This is not said in 
criticism of the Social Security pro- 
gram, but rather to point out specifi- 
cally that a great many people may 
entertain the thought that children 
under 18 years of age are protected 
in all events, when in point of fact, 
they are protected only in the event 
that the wage-earner dies, as the 
benefits which would become avail- 
able upon the retirement of the wage- 
earner will exist in comparatively 
few cases only. 

(k) If an individual under the So- 
cial Security Act is neither currently 
insured nor fully insured, should not 
life insurance protection be carried 
until such time that the earning pe- 
riod reaches that which can qualify 
as currently insured or fully insured? 

(1) When a wage earner dies, 
leaving a widow and dependent minor 
children, there will be income to the 
widow until the minor children reach 
18 years of age. Should not insur- 
ance be provided to protect the widow 
from the time that the youngest child 
reaches 18 years of age until the 
time that the widow reaches age 65? 

This list is not intended as an ex- 
haustive list as to the opportunities 
which exist for the sale of life insur- 
ance because of the existence of the 
Social Security program. Nor are 
these specific points made for the 
purpose of criticizing the Social Se- 
curity Act and pointing out alleged 
weaknesses or loopholes in the Social 
Security structure. Again, attention 
is called to the fact that the Social 
Security program is a social device 
intended to provide a minimum of 
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protection for the masses of the peo- 
ple, and not intended to displace the 
need for a program calling for thrift 
and initiative. The Social Security 
program specifically avoids the haz- 
ards of unemployment and disability, 
not because there is a failure to 
recognize these hazards, but rather 
to obviate the costs and the adminis- 
trative difficulties which would be 
created if these hazards were in- 
cluded in the program. The attitude 
of the life underwriter towards the 
general public should be to point out 
that a social program intended to af- 
ford a uniform program of protection 
to the masses of necessity cannot 


solve all of the individual problems 
of the average man, and that he has 
to rely upon the established avenues 
for savings and accumulation to ac- 
complish the specific program which 
he has or should arrange for himself 
and his dependents. 

(3) How the Life Underwriter can 
present Life Insurance in relation to 
Social Security: 

(a) It affords an opportunity for 
a fresh approach. From time to time 
life underwriters seek and _ search 
for something new to tell their pros- 
pects. The Social Security program 
certainly affords the opportunity for 
a fresh approach. The legislation is 
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“MIGHTIEST OF NAMES” 


This was Lincoln’s tribute to his eulogy on Wash- 
ington, delivered at Springfield, Ill., in 1842: 

“To add .... glory to the name of Washington is 
Pronounce the name and in its naked, 
deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

Men such as these two American immortals 
have made the nation great by serving 
as exemplars to those who have suc- 


They found their satisfaction in service to 
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Company of America 
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new, it is nation-wide in its applica. 
tion, it is uniform in its application, 
it has been enacted by statutes and 
therefore is set forth in technical lap. 
guage which the average individual 
does not read, largely because it js 
presented in a dull, uninteresting 
manner, but which nevertheless ear. 
ries a message which is real and vital 
as far as the average wage-earner 
is concerned. It should afford to the 
life underwriter an opportunity for 
a fresh approach. 

(b) It affords the opportunity for 
programming in small cases. The 
average life underwriter, in present 
ing a program to a man with com. 
paratively small income, has been 
embarrassed and handicapped by the 
staggering size of the figures which 
develop in setting up even a modest 
program. The Social Security ar. 
rangement permits the average indi- 
vidual to have substantial income and 
in programming his social security 
benefits, the amount required to 
round out a program for a 
man of modest means becomes a com- 
paratively simple thing and enlarges 
the entire field in which the under. 
writer can work by opening up a tre 
mendously large group who now can 
have their estates pro 
grammed intelligently and efficiently 

(c) It affords the opportunity for 
a new approach to the old program. 
Many individuals who have had moé- 
est or expensive programs arranged 
now have had that program auto 
matically augmented by the addition 
of Social Security. Does not this pre 
sent the opportunity for service to 
the life underwriter to go back to his 
old policyholders and explain to them 
the manner in which their potential 
income in the event of retirement o 
death has been 

(d) It is 
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increased? 

a familiar fact to th 
average life underwriter that pre 
gramming as a method wil 
serve to increase the size of the aver- 
age application. It is mentioned # 
this point because it affords to th 
life underwriter the opportunity 
again develop his technique in pr 
gramming in an effort to produce# 
higher average application and # 
greater volume of business. 






sales 











(e) Is it not a curious observation 
to make that because of the enact 
ment of the Social Security program 
the ability of the average individual 
to pay insurance premiums has bee 
increased? When taxes are hiddet, 
the average individual is not awat 
of the taxes which he is paying. Th 
collection of the social security @ 
has become such a painless procedut 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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Service to 
Volicybuoddons 
is the Life Underwriter's 
great asset. 
Pacific Mutual helps 
its field organization 


hold a forward position 
through its 


Silay ban 
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Annual Statement 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
For Year Ending December 31, 1939 





LOR . 
ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estat ; $5,227, 907.00 
Real Estate Including Home Office B uiiding. — 557,609.00 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract.............. 314,759.00 
Loans on Company Policies oe eererre  —  F 
Bonds—Government, Municipal, ‘Public Utility 
DP civecd voantavabsek se bvdevaeasaad outa 1, 115,848.00 

Stocks—Common ‘and Prefe rred iodide a 5,654.00 
NN ee ted euibsv a See 
Interest Due and Accrued ........... 
Net Outstanding Premiums ..............-..6. 
All Other Assets 

Total Admitted Assets .$10,337,168.00 

— 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve on Policies rs éo2 eek beneses es tue $8, 780,829.00 
Reserve for Losses, No Proofs Received........ 25,802.00 
Premiums and Interest, Paid in Advance. Bae 72,085.00 
Reserve for Taxes .. ‘ ae } . 36,798.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds aes a 179,279.00 
Reserve for Coupons and Div ide nds 191,953.00 
Contingency Reserve for Losses 300,439.00 
ny PN now cn sav acadhbenGeu.od cic Rae 49,983.00 

Total Liabilities 9,637,168.60 
Capital Stock ... 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned .... 100,000.00 

Se ee : to = . 10,337,168.00 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........ Satbbhies, (Yr 


INSURANCE IN FORCE pi ote. ... 53,233,887.00 
a Ay SUSINESS WRITTEN DURING THE 


: 9,128,610.00 
PAID TO 


POLICYHOLDERS AND BENE- 


FICIARIES TO DATE 


11,526, 807.00 








AND NOW TWO PLANS 


The first life insurance policy guaranteeing an 
“Income for Life” to the insured was launched by 
Fidelity on the day before Christmas in 1902, and 
quickly won widespread public acceptance. For 
twenty-three years it has been the basis of the 
appeal in Fidelity’s successful direct mail lead 
service. 


Among those interested in this plan were many, 
however, who could not meet the premium re- 
quirement. Fidelity has therefore announced an 
additional “Income for Life” plan providing $5.00 
a month, instead of $10.00, with $1000 of protec- 
tion, maturing at ages 55, 60 and 65, the same as 
its regular plan and at a premium level within 
reach of this wider market. 


si DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 











MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1938 $1,015,879.00 























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gailagher 
TREASURER 
Philadelphia. P 


Independence Square enna. 


























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





TNEC Hearings Resumed 


TNEC hearings on life insurance 
resumed in Washington this week 
with the emphasis on investments, 
financial policies and operating re- 
sults, and the line of questioning 
based largely on the SEC statistical 
study of 26 companies which is sum- 
marized elsewhere in this issue. Wit- 
nesses on Monday and Tuesday were 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of the New York Life, and John 
A. Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia. The 
hearings will probably run through 
February 28, at least. Among the 
witnesses who are expected to be 
called are: Alfred Meyers, treasurer, 
New York Life; Lawrence Washing- 
ton, assistant treasurer, Metropolitan 
Life; Henry Greaves, treasurer, Equi- 
table Society; George S. Van Schaick, 
vice-president, New York Life; Glen 
Rogers, farm loan maneger, Metro- 
politan Life; R. R. Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential; J. G. McLaughlin, 
acting real estate director, Mutual 
Life of New York; Frank L. Polk, 
trustee, Mutual Life; Arthur Hall, 
chairman of the board, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; F. W. Ecker, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; George W. 
Smith, president, New England Mu- 
tual Life; Dwight S. Beebe, vice-pres- 
ident, Mutual Life of New York, 
and John W. Stedman, vice-president, 
Prudential. 


Non-insurance men _ expected to 
testify include: Winthrop Aldrich, 
chairman of the board, Chase Na- 


tional Bank; George Saylor, Chase 
National; Norman Wall, Department 
of Agriculture; William G. Murray, 
State College; Ralph Limber, 
secretary, Farm Mortgage Confer- 
ence; Robert C. Brown, Empire State, 
Inc., and Lawrence Cummings, for- 
mer president, Real Estate Board of 
New York City. 


Iowa 


T. A. Buckner’s Testimony 


Thomas A. Buckner’s testimony on 
Monday outlined New York Life his- 
tory and investment policy since 1906. 
He explained the very close tie-up 
that exists between a life insurance 
company’s investment policy and atti- 
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tude towards reserves and dividends. 

“A company’s investments must be 
sound,” Mr. Buchner said, “well di- 
versified, and yield an income amply 
sufficient to meet require- 
ments. All our reserves for insurance 
and annuities are calculated upon the 
assumption of 3 per cent interest, ex- 
cept annuities which are on a 2% per 
cent basis.” 

Mr. Buckner testified 
length on under 
tioning by Counsel Gerhard Gesell of 
SEC. The New York Life head stated 
that, in his opinion, the policy loan 
was a contradiction of the purpose of 
life insurance, but because it provides 
a great advantage to policyholders in 


reserve 


at some 


policy loans ques- 


time of stress it is a necessary instru- 
ment. 

It was brought out that policy loans 
accounted for 13.9 per cent of total 
assets of New York Life and 20.75 
per cent of total income. Mr. Buckner 
offered the observation, however, that 
these figures did not accurately por- 
tray the policy loan picture as costs 
were much higher on these loans than 
on other types of investment due to 
the small average size of the policy 
loan. Average cost of handling a pol- 
icy loan, it was testified, came to 
about 1 per cent. 





John A. Stevenson 


John Stevenson Heard 


“Life insurance companies could 
maintain their integrity and pay al] 
their obligations under any and every 
possible circumstance, even to the ip. 
conceivable point of new business ¢es. 
sation,” said John A. Stevenson, “if 
management, alert to the situation, 
adjusts itself to meet changed cop. 
ditions.” 

This statement, according to SEC 
Commissioner 
the most constructive one so far made 
at the public hearing. Mr. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life 
was the first witness called by Sep. 
ator O’Mahoney before the Committee 
on Tuesday. His characteristic forth. 
rightness and engaging personality, 
so well known to life insurance men 
the country over, soon won for him 
the same friendly feeling on the part 
of the Committee who, finding, as one 
of the interrogators said, “a man we 
can talk to,” showered him with a 
barrage of questions participated in 
by practically every member of the 
Committee. 


ae 










Leon Henderson, was § 





Mr. Stevenson proved equal to the 
occasion and gave an intimate por- | 
trayal of the reasons underlying life 
insurance activities. Policy changes | 
and new coverages, he explained, are 
undertaken only to meet policyholders’ 
needs and then only when they are of 
recognized advantage to them. Usu- 
ally, he continued, new policies follow 
a demand from the public for a type 
of coverage expressed either directly 
by letter or through the agents. When 
requests are made that are too ind: 
vidualistic and do not fit the needs of 
a class, they are rejected. Often, he 
said, under the stress of competition 
occasioned by the introduction of 4 
new policy by one company, if it 
found to meet a real need other com 
similar con 


panies naturally issue 
tracts to fulfill the same purpose. Th 
modified life and the family income 
policies were cited by Mr. Stevenson 
as examples. 


New Mortality Table 


Describing the three essential fac E 
tors of life insurance cost as interes, § 
mortality and expenses, Mr. Stever- 
son explained, in understandable 


terms, the general minimum requife 
ments therefor. 

Explaining the continued 
the American Experience Tables, Mr 
Stevenson pointed out that any P® 
sible increase in the initial premil® 
from its use would be immediately 
adjusted through dividends to polit 
holders with an ultimate net cost ® 
them as low as that possible throug! | 
the use of a more modern table. Net 


use 0 


er 
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ertheless the witness frankly stated 
his belief that “we should use every 
effort to work out a modern but safe 
mortality table which the companies 
may be authorized to use by the laws 
of the several states, to reflect more 
accurately present-day conditions.” 
Of apparent interest to the Com- 
mittee was the contrast between life 
insurance and annuities, and in their 
efforts to get some first hand infor- 
mation on annuities and their worth 
to owners thereof, Mr. Stevenson was 
obliged to go into considerable detail 
on underwriting procedure. Most of 
the Committee members seemed to be 
aware of the fact that the Penn Mu- 
tual was one of 4 companies in the 
study to show an underwriting profit 
on annuities and it would not be at all 
surprising if the committee members 
turned out to be good prospects. This 
tip is offered by The Spectator’s ob- 
server for what it is worth. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Ste- 
stated that, in his opinion, 
for annuity business had 
overcome anti-selection and enabled 
the write the business 
profitably. (When this suggestion was 
put forth several years ago by The 
Spectator in a study of the annuity 
question, it was sharply criticized by 
at least one distinguished actuary.) 


venson 
pushing 


company to 


Saturation Not Reached 


Explaining his belief that life in- 
surance had not approached satura- 
tion, he said that a rough and ready 
measuring rod used in the past of 
insurance five times the 
annual income of the individual. The 
amount of insurance now outstanding 
of one hundred ten billion of dollars 
is not double the annual national in- 
come of sixty-four billion dollars. In- 
asmuch as even with insurance car- 
ried equal to five times the annual 
income, the family of such an insured 
would have to get on with one-fourth 
its former income, it is apparent that 
people should have more insurance if 
they could be persuaded to purchase 
it. Further evidencing the fact that 
insurance is undersold, as compared 
to American needs, Mr. Stevenson 
cited statistics which analyzed the 
life insurance income in competition 
with other demands for the dollars. 
Life insurance with a total premium 
Volume of approximately three and 
one-half billion dollars is equaled ap- 
proximately by the payments for 
alcoholic beverages, personal appear- 
ances, and social and cultural expen- 
ditures, while money spent for  to- 
bacco exceeds seven billion dollars, as 
does amounts paid for transportation; 
foodstuffs account for seventeen bil- 
lions and home maintenance nineteen 
billions of the national income. Life 


needs was 
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"Mr. John A. MacVeagh, Life and Group Insurance, Endowments, An- 
nuities—Insurance Estates tailored to suit your individual requirements!!"" 


insurance, indeed, is not limited. The 
problem is to sell it better. 

Commenting on the question of size 
and growth, Mr. Stevenson said, in 
his mind, it involved no _ problem. 
While he did not expect life insurance 
to grow as in the past, he thought 
that with a better trained agency or- 
ganization prepared to sell policies to 
meet human would 
no doubt continue. 


needs, increases 


Insurance Accounting 


The sole the 
session on Tuesday was Ernest Howe, 
chief financial advisor to the Com- 
mittee. His testimony was, in sub- 
stance, a disparagement of the con- 
vention blank form of annual state- 
ment now in use by insurance com- 
panies. His objections apparently 
were based on the failure of life in- 
surance accounting to conform to 
practices in use by investment bank- 
ing houses and other financial enter- 


witness in afternoon 


prises. 


SEC Quizzes Agents 


Earlier in the week, SEC announced 
that it had sent a letter over the sig- 
nature of Commissioner Leon Hender- 
son to approximately 10,000 life in- 
surance agents in various parts of 
the country soliciting their coopera- 
tion in the TNEC study, and request- 
ing their personal views and observa- 
tions on a list of designed topics. 

The letter explained that no agent 





was under compulsion to answer, as 
it was not intended to be a question- 
naire. The letter also attempted to 
set at rest fears that the life insur- 
ance hearings were for the purpose 
of undermining the agency system. 

The following questions were asked 
of agents: 


1. Are you a whole-time agent or 
a part-time agent? Do you 
earn income from any source 
other than life insurance? 


2. How many years have you 
been in the life insurance busi- 
ness? 


What has been your average 
annual income in recent years 
and the average annual in- 
come of other agents in your 
territory? Have your earnings 
increased or diminished in re- 
cent years? 

4. Have you any observations on 
the question of agents’ com- 
pensation, for example, do you 
believe a guaranteed minimum 
salary particularly for new 
agents is desirable or have you 
any ideas as to how the method 
of compensation can be changed 
such that as, for example, the 
reduction of first year com- 
missions and an increasing em- 
phasis upon renewal commis- 
sions? 

5. Is there a large turnover of 

agents in your office and what 

do you think are the factors 
responsible for this turnover? 
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Explaining Life Service 
To Purchasing Public 

“The Indispensable Service of the 
Life Insurance Agent,” an eight-page 
booklet showing the place of the under- 
writer in life insurance merchandis- 
ing, has been published by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers for its members and the gen- 
eral public, it is announced by John 
W. Yates of Los Angeles, chairman of 
the Committee on Life Insurance In- 
formation. 

Divided into ten brief parts, the 
booklet first shows the important role 
played by the salesman in the Amer- 
ican agency system, and then exam- 
ines five different attempts made by 
various organizations to sell life insur- 
ance without agents. The final three 
parts quote comments justifying the 
service of the underwriter and dem- 
onstrate that his work represents “in- 
telligent, creative salesmanship—the 
American way of free enterprise.” 

Particularly designed to give the 
layman a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the place of the agent in the 
institution of life insurance and to 
refute statements casting doubt on his 
usefulness, a large first edition of 
“The Indispensable Service” has been 
prepared. Officials of all life undér- 
writers associations have been offered 
the opportunity to requisition enough 
copies free to provide one for each of 
their members, and the price of addi- 
tional copies will be $2 per hundred 
and $15 per thousand. 


Stephen A. Swisher 

Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., forced by 
ill health to retire as Agency Vice- 
President of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa in May, 1939, 
died Wednesday, January 31, at the 
age of 46. His death was the result of 
a heart impairment from which he 
had suffered for a number of years, 
and was not unexpected. 

Mr. Swisher entered the employ of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa November 
12, 1919. His first assignment was 
editing The Equiowa, the company’s 
field magazine. Quickly demonstrat- 
ing his aptitude for advertising and 
sales promotion work, he was placed 
in charge of the service section and 
elected assistant secretary of the com- 
pany in 1921. 

Coincident with Mr. Swisher’s prog- 
ress within the company were his ac- 
complishments in inter-company af- 
fairs. Long an active member of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, he 
will be remembered as one of the or- 
ganizers and charter members of the 
Life Advertisers Association, which he 
later served as president. 
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PLANNING FOR NALU PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 





The 1940 convention executive committee of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters meets to prepare plans for entertaining the 51st annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters in September. 
Seated (left to right): Philip F. Murray, Penn Mutual; Millard R. Orr, C.L.U,, 


Massachusetts Mutual, chairman; and R. U. Hergesheimer, Northwestern 
Mutual. Standing (left to right): Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., Penn Mutual; 
Homer C. Cross, Prudential; Louis F. Paret, Provident Mutual; and Charles 
F. Merz, executive secretary of the Philadelphia Association. Other members 
McBratney, C.L.U., Provident 
Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U 


of the committee not present are Henry H. 
Mutual, Philadelphia president, and 
National Life of Vermont. 


Association 





Mr. Hall has been senior invest- 
ment officer of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, and the Carnegie Ep 
dowment fund. In this capacity he 
has been active in the administration 
of the portfolios amounting jointly t 
some 330 million dollars. 





New England Mutual 
Creates New Position 
Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Samuel S. Hall, Jr., to 
the newly-created position of financial 
secretary of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
effective Feb. 1. 








COMMISSIONER FOR THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


we his appointment as insurance commissioner for the State of New Hampshire 
in 1937, Arthur Joseph Rouillard entered upon a new phase of the career which 
has brought him prominence in New Hampshire life. In the twenty years which he has 
devoted to the insurance business at Claremont he has won recognition not only as an 
able business man but as a close student of the economics of insurance and the opera- 
tions of the industry. These qualifications he brings to his present post. 

Mr. Rouillard was born in Claremont, N. H., June 4, 1894, and received a public 
school education at Claremont. Because of straitened family circumstances he was 
obliged to go to work at the age of eleven, by which time he had reached the sixth 
grade. During the following decade and a half he found employment in varied capo- 
cities. In 1919, he entered the employ of the Fred E. S. Barnes Insurance Agency at 
Claremont. The energy which he devoted to his work and its results in terms of larger 
business soon led to his admission into the firm as a partner and in October, 1922, he 
became sole owner. In the following year, however, the business was incorporated 
under the name of Barnes and Rouillard. Mr. Barnes assumed the presidency; Mr. 
Rouillard became treasurer; and Von J. McPherson, secretary. In September, 1!937, 
the name was changed to Barnes, Rouillard and McPherson. 

Mr. Rouillard's position in New England insurance circles stressed his availability for 
the post of State Insurance Comm’'ssioner in New Hampshire, when it became vacant 
upon the death of John E. Sullivan in 1937. Consulted by Governor Francis P. Murphy, 
Mr. Rouillard agreed to serve and was duly appointed by the governor on September 
17, 1937. Since that date he has been occupied with the duties of his office which in- 
clude not only the general supervision of all insurance matters in the State, but also 
the administration of the Blue Sky Laws governing the sale of securities in New 
Hampshire. 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Reports Big Gains 

The amount of life insurance pro- 
tection in force in the Connecticut 
Mutual Life is now at the highest 
point in the company’s history, stand- 
ing at $1,041,855,204, an increase over 
the previous year of $28,765,245. Dur- 
ing the last five years, this item has 
shown a gain of $150,000,000. Pay- 
ments to policyholders amounted to 
$27,958,706. New business amounted 
to $91,785,229. Total income of the 
company was $67,760,569, including 
$14,534,838, representing interest, divi- 
dends and rents from the company’s 
investments. 

During 1939 the company acquired 
urban mortgages in the amount of 
$37,460,461, with the total now stand- 
ing at $124,687,334. These investments 
at the present time are yielding 4.37 
per cent. Of the $4,486,368 of inter- 
est to be received on these mortgages, 
only $8,386 is more than thirty days 
overdue. The admitted assets of the 
Connecticut Mutual stand at $365,- 
498,997. 

In reviewing certain changes which 
have taken place in the last decade, 
President James Lee Loomis pointed 
out that a considerable portion of the 
increase in assets is attributable to the 
public desire for annuity contracts 
and high premium policies of the in- 
vestment type following the wide- 
spread losses of the early 1930's, a 
tangible expression of confidence dur- 
ing the darkest years of the decade. 

Principal changes in the investment 
structure during the ten-year period 
are a decrease from 25.82 per cent to 
4.05 per cent in farm mortgage hold- 
ings; an increase from 7.25 per cent 
to 35.24 per cent in urban mortgage 
holdings. The last of the Government 
bonds other than those of the United 
States and Canada, were disposed of 
in 1937. The net return in 1939 on the 
company’s invested assets was 3.83 per 
cent. As additional security to those 
holding contracts with the Connecticut 
Mutual, the surplus was increased 
from $11,677,010 to $13,020,498. 


New Research Department 
Establishment of a research de- 
partment, as a part of the adminis- 
trative division of the agency depart- 
ment, at the home office of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, has been an- 


nounced by Vice-President Joseph C. 
Behan. The new department, super- 
vised by James H. Denman, agency 
assistant, will function as a clearing 
house of information pertaining to 
the analysis and development of 
agency operations. 





BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 











Audits and Estates 


"If audits are to be of value in this 
business, they must be simple. They must 
give salient facts of interest and impor- 
tance to the owners of life insurance poli- 
cies, and they must motivate the in- 
sured to finish a completed and 
well-organized insurance estate.” 

"I shall try to give the reader a thor- 
ough treatise on the methods used suc- 
cessfully in over 1,000 cases resulting 
in over $20,000,000 of new busi- 
ness written during some of the most 
chaotic years in our country’s economic 
history." 

—Quotations from Roderick Pirnie's 
"Planning and Selling the Basic Estate." 








NE of the words—and after all 

both Books and Our Business are 
made of words—one of the words 
about which I happen to be rather 
sensitive is “underwriter.” My mind, 
if not my memory, goes back to the 
old marine insurance underwriters 
who—believe it or not — underwrote 
insurance. They signed their names 
or initials to the policy and in case 
of loss they paid the claim. 

Fire insurance, younger than ma- 
rine, has taken over one essential 
meaning of “underwriter” as the per- 
son responsible for judging the risk. 
To quote from Dominge & Lincoln’s 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting” (which fire insurance men 
know is published by The Spectator 
Co.), underwriters are “those who fix 
the limit of liability which a company 
will assume on the various classes of 
risks, and who pass on the desirability 
of such business offered to the com- 
pany.” 

But when we come to life insurance, 
we find the whole country dotted with 
associations of “life underwriters,” 
who, in the main, want their com- 
panies to write insurance on anybody 
and everybody who will pay a premi- 
um—and therefore a commission. The 
work of selection, which protects the 
company and, in the case of mutual 
organizations, the policyholders, is 
done at the home office, in which I 
include the medical examination. 

Once not long ago when I was in 
the office of one of the most impor- 
tant of these “life underwriter” as- 
sociations, I asked what the justifica- 
tion for their use of the word was, 
and the leading officials who heard the 
question were stumped. Someone did 
suggest that agents selling non-medi- 
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cal insurance were sufficiently re- 
sponsible for the selection of risks to 
be true underwriters. But that was 
the only light on the question there. 

Of course we all recognize that “un- 
derwriter” is a four-syllable word, 
while “agent” has only two syllables. 
The selling “agent” is about as likely 
to get a cordial reception as the 
“salesman.” So by dressing ourselves 
up as “underwriters” we may get past 
the office receptionist or the front- 
yard bulldog more easily. . But this 
dressing up is a concealment, and con- 
cealment is a dangerous basis on 
which to build a profession. 

These observations were brought 
to paper by seeing on the first page 
of Roderick Pirnie’s “Planning and 
Selling the Basic Estate’’ (published 
by the National Underwriters Co., Cin- 
cinnati; $2) the following quotation: 
“‘Underwriter’-—one who determines 
the risks to be solicited and plans 
programs of insurance. Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary —1936 Edi- 
tion.” (Incidentally, Webster marks 
that meaning “Colloq., U.S.”; it is the 
fifth out of five meanings.) 


Toward Thorough Work 


If the foregoing remarks on “under- 
writers” have succeeded in getting 
under any “underwriter’s” skin, they 
will have opened the way for such 
books as Mr. Pirnie’s on basic estates 
and also “Safeguarding Life Insur- 
ance Proceeds” by Walter J. Wheeler 
and Thomas Lea Todd, which was re- 
viewed here a fortnight ago. For the 
men and women who have the nearest 
claim to being real life underwriters 
are those who by the intelligence and 
thoroughness of their work bring to 
the company a sound risk and to the 
insured an underwritten life. 

Mr. Pirnie in this book stresses the 
conversational presentation of the 
basic estate, a sample of which is 
reproduced in the appendix, turning 
on the life of a hypothetical Mr. Dud- 
ley. With a most commendable clear- 
ness and attention to important de- 
tails the book analyzes the analysis 
and explains not only what should be 
said but also why it should be said— 
and sometimes even how to say it. In 
the foreword Mr. Pirnie acknowledges 
the help of his assistant, Ernest J. 
Lindberg, in the research required for 
the writing of the book. 
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V erdict: 


Conflicting Claims on Industrial Life Proceeds 


life insurance business in this 

country has consisted of the is- 
suance of industrial life insurance 
policies. Treated individually, it may 
be said that each policy is generally 
small and of no particular moment to 
the issuing company though of large 
magnitude for the persons interested. 

Considered in the aggregate, these 
policies comprise a great bulk of the 
outstanding risks carried by the vari- 
ous life insurance companies. Such 
form of life insurance is especially 
attractive to people of modest means. 

The initial steps to procure said 
insurance are free from many of the 
details that accompany endowment or 
straight life policies for larger 
amounts. 


Fi. many years a large part of 


Premium Payments 


Payments of premiums are made 
easy for those who assume that re- 
sponsibility in that they may be made 
in weekly or bi-monthly installments, 
and the collection thereof is accom- 
plished through collectors or agents 
of the companies who call at the 
homes of those who make the pay- 
ments. 

As a consequence, in no other form 
of life insurance do the actions and 
statements of the agents to either the 
insured or those who pay the premi- 
ums carry so great a significance 
or effect. In form these policies 
usually provide for payment (first) 
upon the happening of the death of 
the insured to the executors or ad- 
ministrators of the insured, or (sec- 
ond) permit a payment by the com- 
pany to any relative by blood or con- 
nection by marriage of the insured, 
or to any other person appearing to 
the company to be equitably entitled 
to same by reason of having incurred 
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an expense in any way on behalf of 
the insured, for burial or for any 
other purpose on proof to the com- 
pany of the amounts to be paid to 
the persons entitled thereto. 

In connection with this form of 
policy, a principle called “present 
election” on the part of the company 
was, many years ago, declared ef- 
fective by the courts of New York. 
This doctrine first found expression 
in Shea v. United States Industrial 
Insurance Company, 23 A.D. 53. In 
that case, the mother of the insured, 
at different times, had taken out on 
the life of her daughter, two (2) 
industrial life insurance policies and 
had paid the premiums thereon until 
the death of the daughter. 

Shortly after the policies had been 
issued, the daughter had married. Fol- 
lowing her death, the agent of the 
company had compromised the claim 
with the husband. When the plaintiff, 
the mother of the insured, brought 
the action to recover upon the policies, 
the compromise was pleaded as a de- 
fense. Upon trial it was proved that 
at the time the policies were issued, 
the agent of the company represented 
to the plaintiff that she was a blood 
relative of the insured and that if 
she paid the premiums as required, 
she would be the beneficiary of said 
policies and entitled to the amount of 
insurance represented thereby. It 
further appeared that plaintiff could 
neither read nor write and the poli- 
cies of insurance had not been read 
to her. 

In reversing a dismissal of the 
complaint, the Appellate Division, in 
an unanimous opinion, stated the 
doctrine of present election as fol- 
lows: 

“This article corresponds with 


the representations made to the 
plaintiff, with this difference, that 


instead of being an absolute prom. 
ise to pay it is permissive at the 
option of the company. As the 
company, however, made its abso- 
lute agreement with the plaintiff 
that she ‘should be the beneficiary, 
we think such agreement had the 
force of a present election upon 
the part of the company to exercise 
the option in this regard in favor of 
the plaintiff. This does not change 
or vary the terms of the policy; it 
is an agreement in addition thereto 
and entirely consistent therewith, 
which may rest in parol and be en. 
forced according to its terms, 
(White v. Hoyt, 73 N.Y. 505; Ken. 
yon v. K.T. & M.M.A. Assn., 122 
id. 247.) It was no more than an 
agreement upon the part of the 
company to presently make its elec. 
tion, instead of waiting until a loss 
had occurred. In this view of the 
ease the plaintiff became entitled 
to have the benefits of the insur. 
ance for which she had paid and 
which the defendant had agreed 


she should receive.” 


The principle so enunciated has 
been consistently followed in New 
York. It has also been upheld in the 
Federal Courts in La Raw v. Pm- 
dential Insurance Company, 12 Fed- 
eral (2nd Edition) 142. 

Lately, the doctrine has been dis- 
tinguished in Kasper v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 244 A.D. 
508. In that case the defendant had 
issued upon the life of one Frank 
Kuta two (2) industrial policies of 
life insurance. They contained the 
usual provision for payment (to the 
executors or administrators of the in- 
sured) unless the insurer should see 
fit to exercise its option under the 
other clause generally known as the 
“facility of payment” clause, which, 
of course, provided that payment 
might be made by the company to the 
insured, husband or wife, or any other 
relative by blood or connection by 
marriage of the insured, or to any 
other person appearing to said com- 
pany to be equitably entitled to the 
same by reason of having incurred 
expense on behalf of the insured, o 
for his burial. 

The daughter of the insured was 
appointed the Administratrix of his 
estate and after her appointment she 
had paid the funeral expenses of the 
deceased. The defendant company 
paid the full amount of the policies 
to said daughter who had likewise 
eared for the deceased in his last 
illness. The plaintiff based his right 
to recover from the company on th 
fact that he was a nephew of the t 
sured, had paid all the premiums @ 
the policies which had been delivereé 
to him and which were at all time 
in his possession until the death of 
the insured. 

Following the death of the insureé 
the plaintiff had delivered the pol 
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cies to an agent of the insurer, to- 
gether with the proofs of death and 
a receipt book showing all premiums 
had been paid. Testimony was of- 
fered at the trial that when the first 
policy was applied for, plaintiff, the 
insured and an agent of the company 
were present, and that assurance was 
given by the agent and an assistant 
superintendent of the company that 
the plaintiff would be the beneficiary 
and would be paid the amount of the 
policy at the death of the insured, 
provided he paid the premiums. 

Similar testimony was given in con- 
nection with the second policy. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was reversed 
and unanimous judgment directed in 
favor of the defendant, the court stat- 
ing as follows: 


“Some of the equities of the case 
are in favor of plaintiff. He paid 
all the premiums, and the insured 
was indebted to him, and the insur- 
ance was taken out for the purpose, 
among others, of paying plaintiff 
what the insured owed him. In 
that respect this case is somewhat 
like the case of McCarthy v. Pru- 
dential Insurance Company (244 
App. Div. 350). In that case a pre- 
mium payer was a creditor of the 
insured and the insurer settled with 
her in full by paying only a portion 
of the face of the policy, and it was 
held that an administratrix, when 
appointed, could recover the bal- 
ance. In that case the court said: 
‘Its sole effect (speaking of the 
“facility of payment” clause) is to 
afford to the insurer an option to 
make the payment under the policy 
in good faith to any one within the 
description of the clause. If pay- 
ment be made, it is a defense to an 
action brought subsequently by an 
executor or administrator. In other 
words, there is no one within this 
clause who can legally enforce pay- 
ment, and the insurer is responsible 
to the executor or administrator, 
everything else being equal, unless 
it has made payment under that 
clause.” 

“Later in the opinion it is said: 
‘But there was no legal obligation 
upon the part of the defendant to 
pay to any one but an executor or 
administrator of the insured.’ 

“In the instant case the money 
was paid by defendant to an admin- 
istratix as such. She has placed the 
money in an administrator’s ac- 
count, and she will have to account 
for it to the Surrogate’s Court. If 
plaintiff has any provable claim 
against the insured or his estate— 
and plaintiff himself testified that 

e insurance was taken out to pay 
a debt which the insured owed to 
plaintiff—he may present his claim 
to the administratrix. 

“Mistakes, misunderstandings 
and frauds will be the inevitable re- 
sult of holding that the terms of 
these insurance policies can, in ef- 
feet, be changed by parol proof 
based on faulty and biased recollec- 
tions of interested parties. The 
Policies in question stated plainly 
that their terms could not be varied 
except by the insurer’s president or 


secretary. Plaintiff does not sue in 
fraud to recover back the premiums 
he paid, and he does not sue to 
reform the contracts. He accepts 
them as they are, disclaiming any 
attempt to vary them, and relies on 
oral proof of an election, in ad. 
vance of the issuance of the policy, 
made by the insurer. And, as I 
have pointed out, I fail to find any 
proof that Kenney had any author- 
ity to make an election which would 
have the effect to vary the terms of 
the written contracts. 

“It remains to consider plaintiff's 
proof of defendant’s custom of pay- 
ing, in most cases, the amount of 
the policy to the one who has paid 
the premiums. That proof, as | 
read it, amounts to no more than 
this: that in a large majority of the 
cases it so happens that the one who 
paid the premiums is the one to re- 
ceive the proceeds of the policy. 
But the witnesses who testified that 
it was the custom to pay the amount 
of the policy to the premium pay- 
ers admitted that the rule was not 
uniform, and that the defendant 
exercised its option in each case. 
Furthermore, custom cannot be 
proven to vary the terms of an un- 


ambiguous contract. (Hopper v. 
Sage, 112 N.Y. 530, 535.)” 
These cases conclusively demon- 


strate that the actions and conversa- 
tions of soliciting agents or other 
representatives of the company will 
frequently provide the controlling fac- 
tors in determining who is entitled 
to the proceeds of industrial life in- 
surance policies. 


Midland Mutual Life 

At the annual meeting of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company 
held at the Company offices, 17 South 
High Street, January 30, President 
George W. Steinman stated: “Over a 
century of experience under free 
enterprise, during which time, with 
minor exceptions, have 
been faithfully and 


contracts 
performed 


promises fulfilled, has brought about 
a steadfast faith among American 
citizens in the value of life insurance 
and in the structure which has been 
designed to administer it. Sixty-five 
million individuals in America have 
evidenced their faith in this method 
of guaranteeing to themselves and 
their dependents financial and eco- 
nomic security. Their contracts as 
policyholders represent a great reser- 
voir of protection, amounting to over 
$115,000,000,000 of life insurance, 
over two-thirds of the world’s life 
insurance among seven per cent of 
the world’s population. Through this 
instrumentality the people of this 
country have accumulated savings 
averaging approximately $450 per 
policyholder.” 

President Steinman stated that the 
company showed a gain of 3.06 per 
cent in insurance in force in 1939 as 
compared with an increase of 2.2 
per cent in 1938, sending the Com- 
pany’s total insurance in force to a 
new all-time high of $117,556,709 as 
of December 31, 1939. 


Increase in Assets 

The company’s total assets also in- 
creased to a new peak during the year 
of $31,461,857, an increase of 6.73 per 
cent. Income from all sources 
amounted to $5,881,841.78 during 
1939, and exceeding disbursements by 
$1,962,867.12. Policyholders’ surplus 
increased to $2,570,340. 

The total amount paid by the com- 
pany to beneficiaries and living policy- 
holders amounted to $2,341,923.60 of 
which $353,436 was matured endow- 
ments and $497,580.80 dividends. It 
was also shown that the ratio of 
actual to expected mortality was 
43.27 per cent, a very favorable ratio, 
which is below the average for all life 
companies. 
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For the Man Who Is 
Going to Live 


One of those unimportant but in- 
teresting personal paragraphs in a re- 
cent newspaper related that someone 
in the Metropolitan Opera Company 
always said to someone else, just be- 
fore the latter went on stage, “I hope 
you break both of your legs.” This 
was to ward off the “curse” which 
they superstitiously believed would 
follow should anyone be so unkind as 
to wish the singer good luck. 

Life underwriters may with more 
logic say to their prospects, “I sincere- 
ly hope you will not live too long,” 





‘Prospecting 


because so many of them do, 


evidenced in another item on these 
Fifty-four out of every hun- 
dred, it is said, are without means of 
support at sixty-five, and more attain 
that age now than ever before. Face- 
tiousness having no proper place in 

cheerful 
Tell your 
prospects that more men now live to 
be sixty and that the modern idea is 
to enjoy the latter years of life. The 


pages. 


life insurance selling, the 
facts are more in order. 





D UE to untiring ef- 
forts of the life 
insurance agent, 
Americans today own 
a larger volume of life 
insurance than ever 
before. What consti- 
tutes the work of the 
agent? Writing appli- 
cations .. . collecting 
premiums .. . paying 
claims? These are im- 
portant matters, but represent 
only a small part of his service 
to the public! 

Life insurance companies in- 
vest a large percentage of their 
assets in government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, thus making pos- 
sible the construction of high- 
ways, the paving of streets, the 
building of schools and homes, 
and the carrying on and com- 
pletion of other beneficial and 
necessary works. 

Money spent to improve 
transportation facilities—to in- 
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crease employment through ex- 
pansion of business—to create 
or improve other public utili- 
ties—does its share to provide 
Americans with a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

The life insurance agent is a 
public benefactor to the extent 
that he is in large part respon- 
sible for the growth of America 
itself! The well-rounded train- 
ing received by the Berkshire 
Associate fully equips him to 
take his rightful place among 
this group of public benefactors. 


Yeh any BERKSHIRE cAsociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS 





John Hancock Signature suggests the 
following for the man who is going to 
live—as they all expect to: 

“Mr. Prospect, for years we’ve been 
talking about insurance for a man’s 
family in case he dies, and of course, 
that’s very important. But 
teresting thing is that your chances 
and my chances of living to 60 are 
seven out of ten. In other words, the 
chance is 70 per cent of our living to 


the in. 


sixty. 

“You know, as I do, when we be. 
come 60, our families are then grown 
up and well able to take care of them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, one man 
said to me that the best thing he could 
do for his family when he gets olde 
is to take care of himself. 
urging people to consider not only the 
hazard of dying but to contemplate 
pleasant and more likely 


So, we are 


the more 
possibility of living.” 


One Hundred Men and 
Their Future 


The shifting trends in _ longevity 
during the past quarter of a century, 
science and 
general the ex- 
pectation of life has been so improved 
suggest vital problems for the future 
to solve, but for the present and in- 
mediate future, the fact that mor 
and more men are living to the ag 
of sixty-five offers nothing more tha 
a business opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to the life underwriter. 

This condition was _ graphically 
presented in “Our Shield,” 
publication of the National Life & Ae 
cident Insurance Company, Nashville 
Tenn., recently. Two charts wer 
presented. The first showed that i 
1900 slightly more than three milliot 
persons of sixty-five were numbere 
among our population. This was 4! 
of the total at that time. The numer 
cal total had increased to 6,634,000, # 
a percentage of 5.4 by 1930, and % 
8,200,000 for 1940 representing 6.3 pe 
cent of the entire population. Est 
mated data for forty years hence @ 
dicate that 22,000,000 will have th# 
expectancy and that this number wil 
cover 16 per cent of all. This will ® 
the headache of the future for the a 
ministrators of social security pm 
grams of that day, but meanwhile ® 
tirement income through life inst 
ance should continue in great demané 

The second chart showed that © 
100 men aged twenty - five, 36 


when through medical 


social advancement 
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have died by the time they reach age 
sixty - five; one will have become 
wealthy; four will be well-to-do; five 
will be earning their own way and 
fifty-four will not be self-supporting. 
Discussing this subject, the “Shield” 
said: 

“There is no greater certainly in 
all the wide world than death or old 
age. Most people die too soon or live 
too long, and the only system yet de- 
vised by man to protect himself 
against this hazard is Life Insurance. 
A well-planned Program of Insurance 
will give us complete protection 
against these two great hazards. It 
will provide for our dependent ones 
in event we are taken away before 
our job is complete. In the event we 
live beyond our economic usefulness 
it will provide for our own old age. 

“Many millions of people between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty-five 
today do not have enough protection 
for themselves or those dependent 
upon them. There are over eight mil- 
lion people in the United States to- 
day over sixty-five years of age, and 
as the chart on this page shows there 
will be twenty-two millions by 1980, 
or when all those now twenty - five 
years of age reach age sixty-five. This 
gives us a real market and a powerful 
selling point.” 


Advantages of Monthly 
Income Insurance 


Probably the most unpopular man 
in any community is the individual 
who is forever saying, when unpleas- 
ant situations arise, “Let us face the 
facts.” It is unfortunately true that 
we do not like to face facts except 
in those rare instances when they are 
pleasant ones—and then we embrace 
them. This bit of human frailty 
causes men to shy away from a life 
insurance sales talk embodying the 
all-revealing monthly income angle; 
it is so much more comfortable to 
settle back with a smug feeling that 
all is right in the world when one has 
a policy for $10,000 than to start fig- 
uring how long this sum in terms of 
monthly income is going to pay the 
rent and food bills. 

However, whether or not a_pur- 
chaser is able to afford sufficient in- 
surance to leave a continuing life in- 
Come to his dependents, men ap- 
Preciate today more than ever before 
the advantages of income over lump 
sum payments to beneficiaries. Very 





ghand Selling - 


seldom now is heard the assertion 
that “My wife is capable of supervis- 
ing the investment of the funds I 
leave to her.” Too many men have 
found themselves incapable of so do- 
ing during the past ten years. In this 
connection, the following ten “cannot” 
advantages of monthly income insur- 
ance are quoted from the “Weekly 
Prudential News:” 

1. Cannot be borrowed by relatives. 

2. Cannot cause anxiety to the wid- 
ow through the sudden necessity in 











making an important business deci- 
sion. 

3. Cannot be misinvested by well- 
meaning advisors. 

4. Cannot be assigned, attached or 
drawn out in advance. 

5. Cannot fluctuate. 

6. Cannot be diverted through a 
will-breaking law suit. 

7. Cannot be lost by reinvestment; 
cannot be reduced by a state settle- 
ment cost. 

8. Cannot be misspent through ex- 
aggerating size. 

9. Cannot mean a large sum left 
in the bank and checked against while 
it is giving no return on the principal. 

10. Cannot be lost, burned up, stolen 
or taken away. 








A GREAT CANADIAN 
LIFE COMPANY in 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada — 
founded in 1865—opened its first United States office 
in 1895. For forty-five years the Sun Life of Canada 
has found ever increasing favor with American 
citizens, and today its service covers forty states 
in the union. During 1939 the Sun Life of Canada 
made payments to United States policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounting to approximately Thirty 


Million dollars. 


In 1939 benefits paid by the Company throughout 
its organization were $89,927,722 and benefits 
paid since the first policy was issued now total 
$1,295.635,071. New business of the Company for the 
year amounted to $194,181,820 increasing the total 
assurances in force to $2,938,478,254. Assets now 


stand at $912,021.015. 


The extent of the Sun Life organization in the United 
States and the high character and qualifications of its 
personnel ensure prom sh intelligent and efficient service 


to policyholders and 


ene ficiaries at all times. 


United States policyholders are fully protected by 
assets held in perpetual trusts within the United 
States. Policies issued in the United States are 
payable in United States currency. The total liabili- 
ties of the Sun Life of Canada in the United States 


are $330,395,547. 
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Sun Life or Canada 


A LEADER IN PUBLIC SERVICE 





MONTREAL 
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3% per cent basis. 


60 and I7 years at age 65. 


age 60 and 18 years at age 65. 


55 and |? years at age 60. 


$23.05 at age 60. 


Dividends at os 


End of Year 25 
Premium . $19.89 
BS « ‘ - && 
BS coscece ne ae 3.84 
BD ecennbecnecee 3.94 
5 snseheneeneat se ‘a coos CF 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 37.28 


Total dividends, 20 years - 89.33 


Dividends at — 


End of Year 25 
yo eee . $29.84 
1 seb benoswedes J oes 
2 oceans vecece 4.17 
D ssacsbedeeneesce se 4.35 
D 6evesbessanens es eueee 4.53 
S. naxtensaadatuas bvenccesesens 4.71 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 44.29 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 114.50 


Dividends at — 
End of Year 25 
‘ 


4.94 
5.27 
5.60 
. 5.96 
.. 57.07 

160.30 


hone 


Total dividends, 20 years 


DIVIDEND ScALE—JOHN Hancock MuTUuALt LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, BosTON, Mass. 


HE 1940 dividend scale for the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1939. 
Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to accumulate 
at 3'/. per cent interest for the policy anniversary in 1940. The rate of 
interest payable in 1940 under settlement options will continue to be on a 


Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Endowment at Age 85 policy will become paid-up in 29 years 
at age 25; 28 years at age 30; 27 years at ago 35; 26 years at age 40; 
25 years at age 45; 24 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55; 20 years at age 


Under the same options a 20-Payment Life policy will become paid-up in 
16 years at ages 20 to 35 inclusive and in 17 years at ages 40 to 60 inclusive. 
Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Endowment at Age 85 policy will mature as an endowment in 
40 years at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 33 years at age 
40; 30 years at age 45; 28 years at age 50; 25 years at age 55; 22 years at 


Under the same options, a 20-Payment Life policy will mature as an en- 
dowment in 35 years at age 25; 32 years at age 30; 29 years at age 35; 27 
years at age 40; 24 years at age 45; 2! years at age 50; 20 years at age 


Under the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Endow- 
ment at Age 85 policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.77 
at age 25; $3.91 at age 30; $4.44 at age 35; $5.70 at age 40; $8.28 at age 
45; $12.80 at age 50; $20.04 at age 55 and $29.75 at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale the average annual net cost for a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value 
in excess of cost of $1.14 at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost of $1.20 
at age 30; a cash value in excess of cost of 98 cents at age 35; a cash value 
in excess of cost of 12 cents at age 40; a net cost of $1.98 at age 45; a net 
cost of $5.71 at age 50; a net cost of $12.34 at age 55 and a net cost of 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3°; 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Reserve) 
Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 50 
$22.59 $26.06 $30.63 $36.77 $45.14 
3.85 3.98 4.16 439 4.71 
3.96 4.12 4.32 4.59 4.96 
4.08 4.26 4.49 4.80 5.21 
4.19 4.40 4.66 5.01 5.46 
38.87 40.95 43.58 47.01 51.43 
94.68 101.40 109.69 120.03 132.86 
Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 50 
$32.55 $35.84 $39.92 $45.17 $52.17 
427 440 455 4.75 6.01 
4.47 4.62 4.80 5.02 5.32 
4.67 4.84 5.04 5.30 5.63 
4.87 5.06 5.30 5.58 5.94 
45.91 47.86 50.16 52.97 56.47 
119.98 126.38 133.73 142.23 152.18 
-Age at Issue 
30 35 40 45 50 
$48.58 $49.53 $°:1.08 $53.70 $58.15 
4.95 453 5.03 511 6.26 
5.28 6.31 5.36 5.46 5.62 
5.62 5.65 5.71 5.81 5.98 
5.97 6.00 6.06 6.17 6.35 
57.23 57.52 58.06 59.05 60.71 
160.67 161.37 162.56 164.78 168.56 











Eugene Kingman Elected 


Phoenix Mutual Director 


Replacing Joseph R. Ensign at the 
directors’ table of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, is a native 
of Providence, R. I.; Eugene A. King- 
man, a member of the legal firm of 
Edwards and Angell. 


Mr. Kingman was graduated from 
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Yale in 1903 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1906. Soon after graduation 
he joined the firm of Edwards and 
Angell, Providence attorneys, and has 
practised law as a member of that 
firm ever since. 

In thirty-four years as an attorney 
Mr. Kingman has had a broad ex- 
perience in business affairs and has 
served in a fiduciary capacity for 
many years. 

































Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
of California—War Clause 
The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 

pany of California practice to accept 
applications for insurance on the lives 
of members of certain military or 
quasi-military organizations is being 
continued despite the fact that many 
life companies will not insure this 
type of risk. 

However, effective, Jan. 1, 1940, all 
new policies issued in the United 
States or Hawaii on certain lives shall 
have a War Clause attached in ac- 
cordance with the instructions below. 
Please note that a War Clause will 
immediately be attached to any such 
new issue if the applicant is svvject 
to an immediate war hazard. The fol- 
lowing instructions outline the classi- 
fications under which War Clauses 
shall be used: 

Applicants who fall within one of the 
classifications outlined below will be ac- 
cepted up to $5,000 of insurance with- 
out the use of any War Clause, ex- 
cept that amounts up to $10,000 will 
be issued free of War Clause on Army 
Officers not in Aviation Service, with 
rank of Major or higher, and on 
Navy Officers not in Aviation or Sub- 
marine Service, with rank of Liew 
tenant or higher. 

1. Members of the Army, Navy, 

Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 

2. Members of the National Guard 
and all reserves connected with 
the Service mentioned in No. 1, 
including members of the Citi- 
zens Military Training Corps, 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
and Officers Reserve Corps. 

3. West Point and Annapolis Ur 
dergraduates and graduates who 
are not at present in service. 

4. Members of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps (CCC). 

5. Airplane pilots, both civilian and 
military. 

6. Student aviation pilots and co- 
lege students taking aeronautics 
course (ordinarily these risks 
will not be granted aviation cov 
erage). 
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Since declaration of war in Europe, 
the Underwriting Department has de- 
clined applications from persons of 
military age who were born in Europe 
and are not citizens of the United 
States, for the obvious reason that 
such risks are particularly hazard- 
ous. Likewise, applicants contemplat- 
ing travel to Europe or to belligerent 
countries have also been declined. 
Such applicants may now be accepted 
in accordance with instructions be- 
low, through the use of a war clause. 

A war clause will be required on 
male applicants between age 18 to 
49, inclusive, who were born in Europe 
or in any part of the British or 
French Empires, and who are not citi- 
zens of the United States. 

A war exclusion clause will be re- 
quired on all applicants contemplating 
travel to Europe. 

Policies lapsed for 30 days or less 
(ie., reinstated within 61 days from 
premium due date) may be reinstated 
without the addition of a war clause, 
regardless of war hazard involved. 
Policies lapsed over 30 days from ex- 
piry date of grace period will require 
the addition of a war clause if the 
Policyholder falls in a class which 
would require the addition of a war 
clause to a newly issued policy. 

The war clause of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company provides that 
payment under the policy will be lim- 
ited to the premium paid, with inter- 
est, or at the face amount, whichever 
is less, if death of the insured occurs 
under any of the following conditions 
or circumstances: 

1. From any cause while in the 
Naval, Military or Air Service of any 
country, while outside the Home 
Areas. (The Home Areas _ include 
Canada, Newfoundland, The United 
States or its Territories, Possessions 
or Protectorates.) 

2. From air travel or flight within 
the Home Areas while in the Air 
Forces of any country. 

3. Directly or indirectly as a result 
of war while the Insured is a civilian 
outside of the Home Areas. 





years at age 65. 


years at age 65. 


at age 55. 


at age 60 and $47.38 at age 65. 


Dividends at 
End of Year 
Premium wee 


Total dividends, 10 years 
Total dividends, 20 years 
Dividends at 
End of Year 
Premium oeesevses 


Cl Coho 


Total dividends, 10 years 
Total dividends, 20 years 


Dividends at 

End of Year 
Premium ....ccccsves 
7. a PT ee 
Total dividends, 10 years 
Total dividends, 20 years 


+Includes special dividend. 





DIVIDEND ScaLE—EQuUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
Society, New York, N. Y. 


THE dividend scale of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York 
for 1940 is an increase over the scale in effect for 1939. The average in- 
crease is a little better than 50 cents or approximately 5 per cent. The 
increases, however, appear to be greater for low premium plans like Ordi- 
nary Life and for the higher premium plans like 20-Year Endowment. 

Divident accumulations are to receive 3 per cent interest in 1940 instead 
of 3.25 per cent as allowed in 1939. Funds left under settlement options 
which guarantee |.50 per cent will receive 3 per cent if payments are made 
annually or 2.85 per cent if payments are made more frequently. For the 
“interest only" options that guarantees 3 per cent interest, the gross rate 
will be 3.3 per cent if payments are made annually or 3.2 per cent if pay- 
ments are made more frequently. For the other settlement options the 
rate will be 3.3 per cent regardless of the frequency of payments. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 25 years at age 25; 
24 years at age 30; 24 years at age 35; 23 years at age 40; 22 years at age 
45; 21 years at age 50; 20 years at age 55; 18 years at age 60 and 16 


Under the same options, a 20 Payment Life policy will become paid up in 
15 years at ages 25 to 40 inclusive and in 16 years at ages 45 to 55 inclusive. 
Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate, an 
Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endowment in 37 years at age 25; 
35 years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 3! years at age 40; 28 years at age 
45; 26 years at age 50; 23 years at age 55; 2! years at age 60 and 1/8 


Under the same options, the 20-Payment Life Policy will mature as an 
endowment in 33 years at age 25; 30 years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 
25 years at age 40; 22 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50 and 19 years 


Under the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $2.64 at age 25; 
$5.87 at age 40; $8.96 at age 45; $13.86 at age 50; $21.41 at age 55; $32.43 


Using the 1940 dividend scale the average annual net cost for a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value in 
excess of cost of $1.65 at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost of $1.59 at 
age 30; a cash value in excess of cost of 96 cents at age 35; a net cost of 
38 cents at age 40; a net cost of $2.75 at age 45; a net most of $6.74 at 
age 50 and a net cost of $13.10 at age 55. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 39 Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


5 


5.95 6.40 6.82 6.93 6.81 6.80 

6.17 6.65 7.04 7.09 7.02 7.06 

: 6.28 6.90 7.26 7.22 7.23 7.30 
-- 12.28 13.25 14.04 14.16 14.07 14.18 
soos CBTT 71.33 73.80 74.24 74.69 78.21 
--147.10 152.36 155.68 159.84 170.85 194.46 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Age at Issue— — -——\ 

25 30 35 40 45 50 
.. $31.83 $34.76 $38.34 $42.79 $48.52 $56.17 
6.46 6.90 7.32 7.41 7.26 7.19 
6.73 7.20 7.58 7.62 7.53 7.51 
7.00 7.51 7.86 7.82 7.81 7.82 


13.40 14.36 15.14 15.28 15.11 165.12 
73.60 78.07 80.69 81.17 81.55 84.42 
7 ""465.55 171.96 177.06 182.23 192.49 212.63 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


2t 45 50 
...-$49.33 $50.43 $51.91 $54.06 $57.34 $62.55 


6.26 688 7.48 7.75 7.78 17.72 
6.63 7.27 7.82 802 8.05 8.08 
6.99 765 817 830 8.89 8.48 


. 13.00 14.34 15.58 16.01 16.18 16.82 
| 74.40 80.44 84.87 87.02 88.52 91.51 
175.64 186.32 195.72 203.90 214.19 231.46 


——Age at Issue——_—___ 





30 35 40 45 50 
49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 


—Age at Issue———— - —~ 
30 35 40 








United Services Life 


The United Services Life Insurance 
Co. of Washington, D. C., has made 
great progress since its organization 





on January 28, 1939. S. H. Emerson, 
who heads the company, reports $10,- 
870,227 of insurance applied for and 
$7,943,154 insurance in force up to 
and including December 31, 1939. 
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Accident & Health 
A & H Public Relations 


Of Growing Concern 


A new development of modern busi- 
ness—public relations—was the con- 
tent of the talk given by J. C. Higdon, 
vice-president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Kansas City, Mo., at the recent 
mid-year St. Louis meeting of the 
National Accident & Health Associa- 
tion. 

“It would seem apparent,” said Mr. 
Higdon, “that the ‘why’ of public re- 
lations can be very readily answered, 
for if we are to succeed we must ad- 
just our service and our ways of go- 
ing after business to meet the public’s 
idea of what it wants, rather than 
attempt to persuade the public to 
change its wants to the type of ser- 
vice we would like to offer. 

“Now as to ‘how’ of practical public 
relations: while we all have ideas on 
this phase of the question, I am sure 
it is not going to be nearly as simple 
to answer ‘how’ as it is to answer 
‘why.’ 

“Perhaps we should ask ourselves 
two questions: how can we create in 
the minds of the public a greater ap- 
preciation of the services of the ac- 
cident and health underwriter and of 
the contribution of accident and 
health insurance to the geseral wel- 
fare, and also how can we avoid any 
situation which will result in creating 
ill will on the part of any single cus- 
tomer. In considering these questions, 
it should be kept in mind that in gen- 
eral people are pleased when the 
benefits they receive exceed their ex- 
pectations and vice versa.” 


Saving Benefits 


The best accident and health sales- 
men usually have the most favorable 
experience because they have the 
courage to tell their prospects the 
whole story about their coverage, con- 
tinued Mr. Higdon, and they do not 
hesitate to emphasize the importance 
of saving accident and health benefits 
for the longer period of disability, 
and discourage the reporting of trivial 
claims. 

“Good will in the administration of 
accident and health insurance,” he 
further commented, “may be created 
through a clearer explanation of the 
policy provisions at the time of the 
sale and through a policy of handling 
claims which provides payments on 
the basis promised, together with 
diplomatic procedure in all contacts 
and communications with the cus- 
tomer himself.” 
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Cold Figures 


HAT was the life insurance picture 

for 1939, boiled down to cold sta- 
tistics? 

Figures compiled and recently released 

indicate that the following was the record 


for the past year: 
New insurance $12,600,000,000 
113,800,000,000 


Insurance in force 
Payments to policy- 


holders 2,650,000,000 
Total assets 29, 150,000,000 
Number of policy- 

holders 64,000,000 


There was an increase of 2.5 per cent 
in total new business over 1938, while total 
life insurance in force reached a new high 
record. 








Legal 
Right of Divorced Wife 


To Share Proceeds 


The question of a divorced wife’s 
right to share in the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy was decided recently 
by the Oregon Supreme Court in the 
case of Aetna Life v. McMonies. 

The husband’s $15,000 life policy 
provided that the beneficiary might be 
changed as often as desired. The wife 
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was named the beneficiary pursuant 
to an original property settlement, 
with the policy containing no endorse- 
ment, but under a new contract be. 
tween the two parties after divorce 
superseding the original agreement, it 
was agreed that the husband was to 
pay the wife $9,900 by installments 
on the security of certain life insur- 
ance policies; and the husband in. 
structed the insurance company by 
letter that the wife’s sole interest un- 
der the $15,000 policy was to have it 
continued in force and payable to her 
only as security for the payment of 
the $9,900. 

In an action of interpleader by the 
insurance company against the hus- 
band’s executor and the wife to have 
judicially determined to which the 
policy should be paid, the Supreme 
Court affirmed decree for the executor, 
holding that the wife’s rights to share 
in the proceeds of the policy ter- 
minated upon payment to her of the 
sum of $9,900, whether the policy was 
subject to the second contract or not. 


Production 
Progressive Agent Has 


Two Developments 


Life insurance is bought, not sold, 
and the only reason that there is not 
more insurance in force is that people 
lack the proper concept of life insur- 
ance, a concept they will not get with- 
out the assistance of a qualified agent. 
This was the conclusion of J. Vincent 
Talbot, general agent at Newark, 
N. J., for the Northwestern Mutual, 
speaking at the recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

Discussing “A Sales Philosophy,” 
Mr. Talbot pointed out that the 
progressive life underwriter has two 
developments: first, he grows in the 
perfection of mechanized methods to 
interest people and he perfects his 
skill and ability in prospecting, im 
presenting his problem and in mo 
tivating people. Second development 
is that of himself. Unless these two 
growths are simultaneous, the under- 
writer will not progress as he should 

Knowledge, continued Mr. Talbot, 
is the fundamental plank in a life 
underwriter’s development. This must 
be a continual process, for there cam 
be no standing still. Lacking knowl 
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edge, it is not possible for him to give 
people the picture that will lead them 
to an understanding of the necessity 
or the substance of the material which 
he is attempting to convince them 
they should possess. 

An organized sales talk is an im- 
portant adjunct, in Mr. Talbot’s opin- 
ion, a track upon which to run. For 
his personal purposes he has estab- 
lished such a track embodying certain 
fundamental points. He also believes 
in driving home this point—that the 
prospect should receive the agent with 
an open mind, just as the prospect 
himself expects open-mindedness in 
his own profession as doctor, lawyer, 
etcetera. 


Underwriting 
Reinstatement Reports 


Aid Underwriters 

The problems of the underwriter 
handling reinstatements are all those 
of the new business underwriter, plus 
the special considerations which re- 
instatements always involve, writes 
James G. Late, Aetna Life under- 
writer, in “The Ounce of Prevention,” 
published by The Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, New York City. Formerly, when 
the usual provision for reinstatement 
required only evidence of good health, 
the problem, says Mr. Late, was en- 
tirelly in the lap of the medical 
director. Now that the policy requires 
“evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company,” the lay underwriter 
also goes into action. 

The small size of many lapsed poli- 
cies does not justify making medical 
examination as a routine requirement, 
therefore the inspection report must 
be relied upon to inform the under- 
writer if there has been any impor- 
tant change in the 
health. 
is small, the lapse has apparently been 


policyholder’s 
Where the amount involved 


accidental and prompt request for re- 
instatement has been made, it is gen- 
erally conceded that there is little 
selection against the company and un- 
derwriting liberality is justified. 
However, when the policyholder 
Waits an appreciable length of time 
before deciding to apply for reinstate- 
ment, there is a strong possibility 
that he is aware of some material 
change in his health and is more than 





putting the 
In such cases, 


ordinarily desirous of 
policy back in force. 
it is customary to insist upon medical 
examination and to procure a new 
inspection, especially when large 
amounts are involved. 

If the policy involves the double 
indemnity or income disability provi- 
sions, an inspection report is impor- 
tant. Is the risk steadily employed or 
exposed to occupational or recrea- 
tional hazards? What about finances? 
Is he temporarily embarrassed or on 
the down-grade? How about the 
present international situation, which 
must necessarily be an important un- 
derwriting factor? What about avia- 
tion, and is the risk one who flies, 
either for pleasure or business? Has 
the policyholder changed his residence 
because of health? Or if there has 
been a change of occupation since the 
issue of the policy, was this change 
brought about because of health con- 
ditions? 

These, concludes Mr. Late, are some 
of the numerous questions which must 








Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


1. That writes both partici- 
pating and non - partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 
how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


If so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


Insurance Co., Inc. 
PAUL C. BUFORD, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


safest of long-term investments.’ 








be answered in reinstating a policy 
after a serious lapse period or if the 
size of the policy demands careful 
inspection of the risk. ; 


Investment 


Low Rental Developments 


An Outlet for Funds 


Cooperation between city author- 
ities and lending institutions, as life 
insurance companies and banks, in in- 
vesting funds for developing residen- 
tial sites, will provide a partnership 
which may prove a sound outlet for 
surplus funds, Louis H. Pink, New 
York Insurance Superintendent, told 
the ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference re- 
cently at Washington. This partner- 
ship, he continued, would maintain the 
values of mortgage and real estate 
investments in the heart of our cities, 
provide attractive houses for people 
of moderate means, prevent the spread 
of blight and decay and aid materially 
in the restoration of these cities to 
normal health. 

There is a proper and legitimate 
field for the investment of a reason- 
able and limited proportion of the 
funds of financial institutions in large 
scale, well planned, centrally located 
developments, said Mr. Pink. They 
must be large enough to produce econ- 
omies in construction and manage- 
ment and to maintain values even in 
the face of possible deterioration in 
surrounding neighborhoods and the 
rents must be sufficiently low so that 
there will be a constant and steady 
demand for occupancy. 

“The great strength of the life com- 
panies, and also to a very large extent 
of the banks,” Mr. Pink continued, 
“has been the diversity of investment. 
If one type of investment goes bad, 
others make up for it. We are not 
dependent alone upon railroads or 
utilities or industries or government 
and municipal bonds, or real estate 
mortgages—but upon all of the un- 
derlying things of value in the coun- 
try. It is my belief that a small 
percentage of assets may, with safety 
and with profit to everyone, be in- 
vested* in low rental housing located 
in the central districts of our cities. 

“While the thought is comparative- 
ly new, such investment is not in 
any sense merely an _ experiment. 
There is much in the history of low 
rental housing which leads us to be- 
lieve that large scale, centrally lo- 
cated, low rental, carefully supervised 
developments may offer one of the 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


“Lincoln’s Autobiography,” a reproduction of a rare 
sketch of the Great Emancipator’s life written in his own 
hand, has just been issued by the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis as item No. 31 in its Historical Series. 
Copies have been supplied to fieldmen for distribution in 
connection with Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. This 
brief account of his life was written by Lincoln on De- 
cember 20, 1859, the year before his election to the presi- 
dency, in a letter to Judge Jesse W. Fell, who had requested 
the information. 

New high records were established in 1939 by the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. Insurance in force 
reached the new high figure of $410,875,279, an increase 
of $9,526,436 over 1938. At the same time, assets rose to 
the all-time high figure of $86,710,543, a gain of $7,022,- 
927 over the previous year. For 1939 Acacia’s lapse rate 
was 4.96 per cent, the lowest in the history of the com- 
pany. 

An underwriters’ retirement plan which will provide 
benefits for salesmen who remain with the company until 
retirement age was explained by M. Allen Anderson, di- 
rector of agencies, at a two-day meeting of general agents 
of the Republic National Life of Dallas at the home office, 
January 29-30. Under the new saving plan, agents will 
be allowed to save 2 per cent of their commissions, to be 
matched by a like amount by the company, and the total 
will be accumulated at 3 per cent interest compounded 
annually. 

Edward C. Andersen, educational director for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is now on the West Coast visiting 
company agencies at Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 
While on the coast, Mr. Andersen is conferring with com- 
pany general agents on general phases of sales manage- 
ment, and is also holding meetings in which he discusses 
the company’s Estate Extension Plan. 

General agents of the American Reserve Life Insurance 
Co. of Omaha assembled in the home office January 24 for 
a sales clinic and preview showing of the American Re- 
serve Sales Portfolio. President Raymond F. Low opened 
the meeting with a statement of the selling points to be 
discussed and an outline of the company’s plans for 1940. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York reports 
that its January sales of new paid-for business were 42.3 
per cent ahead of January, 1939. An increase of the total 
insurance in force by $800,000 to approximately $78,000,- 
000 is also reported. : 

Agency managers of the Southland Life held their an- 
nual two-day sales meeting at the home office in Dallas, 
January 26-27, to outline sales plans for the year. District 
meetings for agents were held in connection with the 
annual tri-city sales congress sponsored by the Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters, and more than 140 
Southland agents attended the meetings in Houston, Janu- 
ary 30, San Antonio, January 31, and Dallas, February 1. 

January new premiums of the Continental American 
Life, Wilmington, Del., were 5 per cent better than the 
highest previous January for the company, in 1935. Paid 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIC 


volume for January was 50 per cent above that for Janu. 
ary, 1939, and approximately equal to the previous high 
mark in 1935. 


Dissolution of the Northwestern Life of Omaha, Neb., a 
stock company owned largely by the Gottlieb Storz family, 
has been approved by the Nebraska insurance department, 


January new business of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis was 16 per cent greater than for the 
same month of 1939. Leading agencies for the month were 
the White & Odell agency of Minneapolis, the Detroit of- 
fice, the A. W. Crary agency of Fargo, N. D., the Texas 
State agency, and the Cleveland agency. 








AS ILIVE 








OST life insurance salesmen in the business today 
M are well sold on the value of the old policyholder 
as a prospect for additional business and a great many 
of them depend upon this source for a major part of 
their production, but there appears to be a tendency to 
neglect another tried and true veteran. I speak of the 


old prospecting idea. The fundamentals of life insurance f 


have changed little during the business career of anyone 
presently engaged in this business and the methods and 
plans pursued successfully a quarter of a century ago 
will often pay dividends today. New ideas and adapta 
tions of the old are an unquestioned necessity, but keep 
flexible enough to switch back to the old standbys as 
occasion demands. 


HIS thought was brought home to me the other day 
jj paging through a 20-year-old issue of The 
Spectator I ran across an item suggesting that it would 
be wise to urge the prospect to “save for a sunny day 
instead of a rainy day.” The fact that I had only recently 
noticed the identical wording suggested by a progressive, 
up-to-date agency promotion department, and had com 
mented mentally that such logic reflected the trends d 
the times, reminded me that men and women have beet 
growing old for a long time and that their concern fot 
old age security is not, after all, a development of the 
New Deal or Current Shuffle, however you prefer ® 
phrase it. 


OMEONE, an experienced aviationist, was writing @ 
S parachute jumping in a recent national magazine and 
he said not one professional performer in a hundred ev 
gets to the point where he steps off into space with aly 
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ENEWS 


D THE FIELD 


The Acme Life of Tulsa, Okla., has been merged with 
the Santa Fé Life of Albuquerque, N. M. The Acme Life 
had $4,000,000 of business in force. 


Contracts have been let for the complete modernization 
and redecorating of the Franklin Life home office in 
Springfield, Ill. The cost will be approximately $25,000. 
Each of the company’s five floors will be entirely refinished 
and many of the offices will be equipped with new furnish- 
ings and draperies. 


Agents of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines 
made January the fifteenth consecutive month in which 
they have beaten the record of the corresponding month 








By Frank Ellington 








thing even remotely resembling a careless consideration 
of the act. That is, the idea never seems to strike them 
as funny, or, in still other words, most of them always 
appeared as maybe a bit scared of the job in spite of the 
fact that they regularly went through with it in a con- 
sistently successful manner. These men have entire confi- 
dence in the stability of their equipment, possess the 
requisite allotment of nerve and daring, but they just 
never appear to get over that grim dread of the first 
step into nothingness. It seems to me that this tendency 
is matched, in a lesser degree, by a great many salesmen 
I have known. That initial plunge into the interview is 
accompanied by a certain sinking feeling, according to 
the admission of some very successful life salesmen, and 
it is hard to overcome it even with years of experience in 
the work. It even drives some men into the frantic posi- 
tion of hurriedly disclaiming their mission. They are not 
selling life insurance, they say, and very often they are 
right. 


CCASIONALLY, however, you will encounter a life 

agent who radiates confidence and assurance— 
merely because he happens to possess these invaluable 
assets—and there can be no doubt of that man’s ability 
0 do a bang-up job without knowing what fear of failure 
is. I was talking to such a man a few days ago and he 
maintained, without any suggestion of braggadocio, that 
he could go into any town in the United States with a 
Population of half a million or over and sell between 
three-quarters of a million and a million and a half the 
first year. The fact that I believed he could and would 
do it if the necessity arose made me grateful that he did 
hot try to sell me additional insurance because I—that’s 
right—couldn’t afford it. Doubtless that is why he did 
hot attempt to sell it. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Directors of the Protective Life of Birmingham recently 
re-elected the officers and appointed Edgar G. Givhan as 
medical director. The list of department heads, which 
shows a few changes and additions, is as follows: Auditor, 
John B. Allgood; agency supervisor, Charles B. Barksdale; 
agency supervisor, Leighton A. Beers; chief underwriter, 
Clarence F. Egdorf; assistant secretary, J. T. Floyd; 
supervisor, group disability, Roy W. Gilbert; supervisor 
disability claims, Clarence T. Gilbert; director agency ser- 
vice, Thomas J. Hammer; actuary, J. L. Kirkpatrick, and 
manager, policyholders’ service, J. B. Southern. 

The board of directors of the American Mutual Life of 
Des Moines recently created the position of chairman of 
the board and elected President A. H. Hoffman to the new 
office. Ward F. Senn, vice-president, was moved up to fill 
Mr. Hoffman’s place as president. The board accepted 
the resignation of George F. Wall as secretary. Earl D. 
Frink, treasurer, was elected secretary. P. A. Stark, vice- 
president, takes on the additional duties of treasurer. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced the following changes in its district organization, 
effective Feb. 1: Ernest G. Hatch retires as manager of 
Buffalo No. 1 and is succeeded by Carl C. Bauer, formerly 
manager at Buffalo No. 2. Thomas Calderone goes from 
Quincy, Mass., where he has been assistant manager, to 
succeed Mr. Bauer as manager at Buffalo No. 2. William 
L. McNamara retires as manager at New London, Conn., 
and is succeeded by George B. Thompson, Jr., assistant 
manager at that office. James E. Scanlan retires as man- 
ager of Brooklyn No. 4 and is succeeded by Charles C. 
Adriance, now manager at Brooklyn No. 6. Achilles Well- 
man goes from Palisades, N. J., where he has been man- 
ager, to Brooklyn No. 6 as manager. He is succeeded at 
Palisades by Morris Schleyer. 

Clyde Whiteley, assistant manager of the Travelers’ 
office at Milwaukee, Wis., has been promoted to manager 
of the Bridgeport, Conn., office, effective February 1. Mr. 
Whiteley was first employed as a field assistant August 5, 
1929, and did agency development work in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., until April 1, 1932, when he was transferred, as 
field assistant, to the Milwaukee branch office. On Au- 
gust 1, 1934, he was promoted to assistant manager. 

Three members of the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford were advanced by directors at the annual meeting. 
Stockholders re-elected directors, who re-elected members 
of the official staff. Earl C. Henderson was made secretary 
as well as actuary. Morgan H. Alvord was named as- 
sistant actuary and Edward J. McAlenney’ was named 
attorney. 

At the twenty-third annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Knights Life Insurance Co. of America, held at the 
home office in Pittsburgh, January 24, the following of- 
ficers were re-elected: Joseph H. Reiman, president; 
George J. Bleichner, vice-president; Joseph J. Hess, secre- 
tary; Louis Seethaler, treasurer; Joseph G. Renvers, as- 
sistant secretary; John A. Sossong, assistant treasurer; 
Dr. John C. Hierholzer, medical director; Dr. Norbert L. 
Hoffman, assistant medical director, and Leonard M. 
Boehm, general counsel. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau has just an- 
nounced the 1940 schedule of two-week schools in agency 
management and,.as in the past, schools will be held in 
selected resort hotels in different sections of the country. 
The first of three schools will be held at Mineral Wells, 
Texas, from May 6 to May 17, at the Baker Hotel. The 
second school will be held at Atlantic City, Claridge Hotel, 
from July 8 to July 19. The final school will be held at 
Chicago, Edgewater Beach Hotel, from August 5 to 
August 16. 

The annual sales congress sponsored by the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters will be held March 15 at 
the LaSalle Hotel. The committee for the affair, with 
John D. Moynahan, C.L.U., manager of the Metropolitan 
Life, as chairman, comprises: Millard F. Bingham, Hughes 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life; Gerard S. Brown, 
C.L.U., Royer agency, Penn Mutual Life; Lloyd Lafot, 
C.L.U.,. inspector of agencies, New York Life; J. H. Sher- 
man, vice-president, W. A. Alexander & Co., Penn Mutual 
Life; Earl M. Schwemm, C.L.U., manager, Great West 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada; C. H. Shamberger, Allison 
agency, Connecticut General Life; John Walsh, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, Home Life, and Harry T. 
Wright, assistant manager, Equitable Life, and past chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Osborne Bethea, whose name was presented as the can- 
didate of the nominating committee, was elected president 
of the Life Managers’ Association of New York City in 
a contest with Sam P. Davis, whose candidacy was pre- 
sented by a special committee of midtown managers. 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Canadian Life 








Insurance Officers Association will be held in the Mouy 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, on June 6 and 7. The ap. 
nual meeting of the Life Agency Officers Section of the 
association will be held in the same place on the two next 
preceding days. 

James E. Rutherford, general agent for the Penn Mp. 
tual Life at Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected by the 
board of trustees of the National Association of Lif, 
Underwriters to fill the vacancy on the board recently 
created by the resignation of Karl E. Madden of Daven. 
port, Ia. 

J. Lee Morford, manager for the Lincoln National Life 
was elected president of the Lansing (Mich.) Life Map. 
agers’ Association at the annual meeting. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, E. A. Johnson, Penn Mutual Life 
and secretary-treasurer, Fred M. Wilson, Great West Life 

James F. Oates, of the Hobart & Oates agency for th 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., was the speaker 
February 8 at the monthly meeting of the Life Agene 
Supervisors Club of Chicago, division of the Chicago Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Oates talked on “Stimp. 
lating the Older Agents.” 

The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters js 
sponsoring a sales training school for agents from Feb. 1) 
to May 4. Thomas J. Huey, general chairman for th 
school, stated that a similar course begun Jan. 6 in At 
lanta enrolled 335 agents. 

C. Vivian Anderson, C.L.U., of Cincinnati, past president 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, was th 
guest speaker at the recent meeting of the Life Insurane 
and Trust Council, division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Anderson spoke on “Selling Life 
Insurance to a Man of Large Means.” 





40th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1939 





ASSETS” 





LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks and Offices . . $ 4,949,610.61 
Bonds Owned: " Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts. $56,907,724.35 
U. S. Government B ponds ~++- $ 5,925,154.84 _ : } 
Bonds of Canadian Govern- Reserve, Disability Policies 1,884,346.83 
ment, Provinces and Cities 992,133.21 R rve for E i 
4 , tese 4 r Epidemics 000,000.00 
Bonds of States of the United ‘ 7 — 1, 
States . . .enaeeee 3,304,181.10 Investment Fluctuation Fund 1. 200,000.00 
Bonds, Municipal (Counties . : : EM 
and Cities) _ 14,043,513.01 Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 370,837.35 
Railroad Bond - 909, 401 54 Tax Accrued Bt ; ae 
) - » axes 4 Sut Not D 787,513.5 
Public Utility Bonds ; 20 - . _ (51 l 
Industrial and Other Bonds ‘ Agents’ Bond Deposits 461,794.32 
10. 720.28 , 
Real Estate Loans Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment and 
First Mortgages, City Prop =— ™ Payment ' ‘ 330,621.56 
erty_..... , 19,537,094.27 : . 
First Mortgages, Farm Prop- Commissions Accrued to Agents and Al 
GSS scsas e : 2,.345,031.04 - — an a 
menses | $1,008, 395.93 Other Item $11,429.85 
Real Estate Owned, of Which $1,147,154.7 
is Used in Whole or in Part for ¢ ‘ompany — 
s ‘ he on eae ‘ - 5,198,632.40 a ‘ : . e oF - a 
Cua tees ; 63'380 00 Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 63,354,268.67 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 2, 187,657.17 Capital and Surplus ‘a i 9, 253,569.87 
Policy Loans geen eeedtees ; , 4.13 9,058.05 
Interest Due and ‘Accrued , 796,654.42 owe as 
TOTAL ASSETS $72,607, 838.24 TOTAL LIABILITIES 72, 607,838.24 





Increase in Life Insurance in Force During 1939 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1939... 


$61,228, 481.00 
$706, 866,136.00 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT IN 


NATIONAL 


LIFE AND 
Board! ACCIDENT Cc. R. CLEMENTS, President 





1a CRAIG, Chairman of the 









CEC 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


MILLION dollars of business since January 1 is 
A the proud record of George J. Kutcher, formerly 
a general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 





G. J. Kutcher 


New York City 
and now head of 
the company 
which bears his 
name at 292 Mad- 
ison Avenue. The 
firm clears its 
Northwestern 
Mutual business 
through the Clif- 
ford L. McMilien 
general agency at 
347 Madison Ave- 
nue. His contract 
is with Mr. Me- 
Millen and all of 
his business, 
therefore, is first 
offered to this 
source, though he 
has done a large 
volume of busi- 
ness with many 
others. Twenty- 
nine years with 


the Northwestern Mutual, having observed that anni- 
versary on January 31, Mr. Kutcher was, until May 1, 


1939, one of the well-known 


partners in the firm of 


Recht & Kutcher, Northwestern Mutual general agents. 


On that day, however, he 


severed his connection with 


the firm and opened his own agency under the trade 
name of The George J. Kutcher Agency. An energetic 
personal producer as well as a capable agency director, 
Mr. Kutcher personally paid for about $800,000 of new 
life insurance between May 1 and December 31, 1939. 


His agency is knee-deep in plans for its direct mail ad- 


vertising campaign and appears set to heed the go- 
ahead signal for this drive in another week or ten days. 
Mr. Kutcher’s talents, incidentally, are diversified. He 
is not only personal producer and agency executive, but 
also a speaker of note and has appeared before numer- 


our life insurance gatherings as an authority on tax 


work. 


ESPITE the fact that it had 400 less agents than during 1938, 
the New York Life paid for almost $5,000,000 more new busi- 
ness in 1939 than during the previous year. * * * The Life Adver- 


tisers Association will hold an eastern round table session at the 


Pennsylvania Hotel on March 5. The program, emphasizing prob- 


lems common to companies in the East, is being prepared by John 


C. Slattery, Guardian Life agency secretary. * * * Lester A. Rosen, 
agent of the Charles B. Knight (Union Central) Agency in New 
York, gave an excellent talk at the recent meeting of the Balti- 


more Life Underwriters Association. * * * Prominent not only in 
company executive ranks but also in civic happenings, Will B. 
Chambers, secretary, and Raymond D. Shepard, vice-president of 
the Bonkers National Life, have been elected to official posts in 
Montelair, N. J., organizations. Mr. Chambers is the new presi- 





GROUP INSURANCE 


In commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Beattie Manufacturing Co., makers of 
rugs and carpets at Little Falls, N. J., more than 500 of 
its employees were presented recently by President Frank 
K. Beattie with group accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance, providing for payments for the accidental 
loss of life, limb or eyesight. The occasion also marked 
the completion of the company’s twenty-third year in pro- 
viding group life insurance for its employees under a 
policy with the Equitable Life Assurance Society, with 
which the additional coverage was placed. The entire cost 
of both forms of group protection is paid by the company. 

A comprehensive plan of employee protection compris- 
ing five forms of group insurance was announced recently 
by William Cooper, president of Green Bus Lines, Inc., 
which operates 227 busses over fourteen routes in the 
Borough of Queens. The protection, underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, covers more than 400 
employees, with the cost shared by the company and em- 
ployees. 

The H. B. Smith Co., Inc., Westfield, Mass., manufac- 
turer of cast iron heating apparatus, has adopted a group 
program which provides more than 250 employees with a 
total of life insurance in excess of $250,000, supplemented 
by sickness and accident benefits. The group plan is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life. 

A group life insurance policy involving $77,000 has re- 
cently been acquired by the Goodman Chemical Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The policy was issued by the Prudential of 
Newark. The employer pays the entire premium. 


DEATHS 


Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., 46, formerly agency vice- 
president of the Equitable of Iowa, died at his home in 
Des Moines, January 31. 

Thomas S. Coleman, 58, until his retirement four years 
ago Michigan manager for the Great West Life Insurance 
Co., died January 29 in West Palm Beach, Fla. 

B. Wayne Andrews, 44, for nineteen years cashier for 
the Oklahoma agency for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, died January 26. 

William L. Finegan, 75, Richmond, Va., with the Metro- 
politan Life for nearly forty years, died February 3. 

C. H. Thompson, 72, for more than thirty-one years 
State agent for the Reliance Life in Mississippi, died Feb- 
ruary 3. 

S. R. Whitten, who retired five years ago after thirty 
years of service as general agent of the Home Life at 
Columbia, S. C., died February 5 at Jackson, Miss. 


Along City Streets 


dent of the Commercial Athletic Association, while Mr. Shepard 
was voted in as vice-president of the town's Chamber of Com- 
merce & Civics. 


HE Princeton Club, New York, was the setting for 
| i recent dinner given Robert H. Denny, newly 
appointed director of agencies, State Mutual Life, by 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., general agent of the company. Mr. 
Denny’s former associates, the Cerf agency staff, at- 
tended in full. . . Another dinner of note was tendered 
in Dayton, O., to Charles A. Fair, Travelers’ manager 
there, who left afterward to take over his new job as 
manager of the life, accident and group department in 
the Travelers’ Empire State Building branch office, 
New York. 
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Fundamentally Sound Try-Angles 


—Sales ideas that are working successfully in 
today’s market— 


—Dramatic demonstrations of the power and 
importance of life insurance— 


—Friendship and association with leaders 


from the Field and Home Office— 


These and many other ties and attractions will bring 
approximately 1,000 members of The Northwestern 
Mutual Association of Agents to their forthcoming 63rd 
Annual Meeting. 


Life insurance selling practices must be constantly ad- 
justed to what people are thinking and doing, even 
though underlying principles of selling do not change. 
The Annual Meeting program, planned and executed by 
the members of the Association in cooperation with the 
Agency Department, will demonstrate clearly and ex- 
plicitly how “For Many—We Shape the World of 


Tomorrow.” 
Thus, the watchword throughout the field organiza- 


tion is 


ON TO MILWAUKEE, JULY 24-26 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SEC Study 


(Continued from page 11) 


direction. In consequence the tota] 
stocks owned, at the end of 1938 
amounted to the comparably smal] 
sum of $525,566,000. In line with the 
searching analyses to which all types 
of investments have been subjected, 
details are presented as to the ae. 
quisition of the stocks, by year, as to 
new issues, and by manner of pur. 
chase from bankers, including those 
bought privately and in the open mar. 
ket, also by year. An annual record 
gives the volume of sale and the 
amount of redemption of stocks. The 
actual income and the dividend rate 
of income on stocks and the record 
of gain or loss from bonds and stocks, 
during the year, are also given. The 
table shows bonds and stocks owned 
for the seven year period, December 
31, 1932 and December 31, 1938, with 
bonds and stocks owned at the ad. 
mitted asset value, that is bonds 
amortized and stocks at convention 
value, contrasting the same items at 
current market values. The wisdom 
of the action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
is here most effectively brought to 
light, for whereas, at the end of 1932, 
almost the bottom of the depression, 
admitted asset values exceeded mar- 
ket values on an average of 20 per 
cent, the situation was reversed at 
the end of 1938 and market values 
were in excess of the admitted asset 
values. Soundness of evaluating life 
insurance assets on a long range 
earning basis rather than subjecting 
them to the vicissitudes of changing 
market conditions was never better 
demonstrated. Other tables in this 
chapter make it possible to note the 
difference between admitted asset or 
convention values and market values 
of bonds and stocks for the year ené 
ing December 31, 1938. 


Farm Mortgages and Farm Real 
Estate 








Farm mortgages foreclosed by th 
26 life insurance companies showed 4 


progressive decline from 1933 immed: 
ately following the period when th 
depression reached its lowest point 
In 1933, the unpaid principal amou! 


of farm mortgages foreclosed W# ff 
$154,540,000 and in each succeedin § 


year to the end of 1938 large redut 
tions were made until in 1938 the ur 
paid principal amount of foreclos# 
farm mortgages amounted to bi 
$37,746,000. The reduction reflects 
the improvement in general cont 
tions. Total farm mortgages in fort 
closure on Dec. 31, 1938, were $% 
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MEN of proven ability and ambition who aspire 
to the additional responsibility and compensa- 
tion offered by a General Agency of their own 
may find their opportunity with 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street, New York City 


¢ 














240,000. Of the total $744,011,000 
farm mortgages owned (unpaid prin- 
cipal amount) on Dec. 31, 1938, $165,- 
075,000 were for amounts of two to 
five thousand dollars; $229,376,000 
were amounts of five to ten thousand 
dollars and $241,468,000 were for 
amounts from ten to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Of all farm mortgages owned by 
the companies on Dec. 31, 1938, 85.29 
per cent were non-delinquent as re- 
gards interest, while the remaining 
14.71 per cent were with delinquent 
interest of three months or more. 
Mortgages with interest delinquent 
with one year or more amounted to 
9.26 per cent. 


Urban Mortgages and Urban 
Real Estate 


Foreclosure of urban _ properties 
owned by the life insurance companies 
reached the peak of $269,046,000 in 
1934, a year later than the top point 
of farm mortgage foreclosures. In 
1934 urban mortgages foreclosed were 
$256,578,000 and declined progres- 
sively until they were only $69,246,- 
000 in 1938. The amount of urban 
mortgages in foreclosure on Dec. 31, 
1938, was $39,933,000. The figures 
merely provide additional statistical 
confirmation of trends evidenced from 
compilations appearing in the Specta- 
tor Insurance Year Book from year to 
year showing that the abnormally 
large real estate acquisitions in both 
the farm and urban fields in the last 
decade are a natural reflection of the 
general disturbed economic condition 
of the times. The unusually heavy fore- 


closures during the worst years of the 
depression reflect merely the need de- 
volving upon the life insurance com- 
panies to protect the investment of re- 
serves which the companies had made 
in these properties since no other pro- 
tective alternative but foreclosure at 
the time was 


of the companies to reduce real estate 
holdings and replace them with other 
investments is evident from the study. 

Urban mortgages with interest not 
delinquent owned by the life insur- 
ance companies were 89.48 per cent of 
the total. Thus, mortgages with inter- 
est delinquent three months or more 
were 10.52 per cent of the total. Ur- 
ban mortgages with interest delin- 
quent one year or more amounted to 
7.29 per cent of the aggregate. 

Unpaid interest was capitalized by 
12 of the 26 companies during the pe- 
riod from 1932 to 1938. The total 
amount of interest thus capitalized on 
urban mortgages during the period 
was $7,319,000. 

Urban real estate owned by the 
companies expanded greatly from the 
period 1929 to 1938 as was to be ex- 
pected from the general economic con- 
dition of the period at the end of 1929. 
The companies had $11,208,000 of ur- 
ban real estate owned. This compares 
with $24,410,000 at the end of 1930; 
$63,760,000 at the end of 1931; $175,- 
844,000 in 1932; $377,609,000 in 1933; 
$617,978,000 in 1934; $826,082,000 in 
1935; $925,359,000 in 1936 and $930,- 
404,000 at the end of 1937. During 
1938 a turn in the trend was mani- 
fested and on Dec. 31 of that year the 
real estate owned was $905,637,000. 





available to them. 
A study of the 


sales of fore- = 








closed properties 
by the companies 
points to a desire 
to liquidate them 
in as orderly a 
manner as possi- 
ble consistent 
with the neces- 
sity of preserving 
the original in- 
vestment. There 
is little disposi- 
tion on the part 
of the companies 
to continue’ to 
hold larger 
amounts of funds 
in real estate 
than in the past. 
The rate of ac- 
quisition of real 


estate _ retarded Great Lakes 
as conditions im- Gulf. 
proved and the 


sales of real 
estate owned like- 
wise quickened, 
thus pointing to 
eventual but or- 
derly liquidation. 
That there is a 
desire on the part 
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DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 





As of December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks $5.438.197 
Bonds at Book Value (Adjusted to Market 


Value in case of Bonds not subject to 


Amortization) U. S. Gov't. Obligations 23,600,978 

Other Bonds 118.310.045 
Stocks (Market Value) 14,656,943 
Mortgage Loans wi 139,014,221 
Policy Loans 37,030,255 
Home Office Property 2,000,000 
Other Real Estate * 14,838,483 


Interest Due $258.219 and Accrued $3.666.369 3.924.588 
Premium Instalments not yet due and Pre- 
miums in course of collection (net)—cov- 


ered by Policy Reserves 6,685,287 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $365,498,997 


LIABILITIES 


Policy and Contract Reserves $295.589.533 
Policyholders’ Funds: 
Proceeds left with the Company 


under Optional Settlements $29,716,361 
Accumulated Dividends 12,426,156 
Other Dividends Due Policyholders 262,551 
Advance Premium Fund 1,539,264 
16,944,332 
Reserve for 1940 Dividends 5.600.000 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1940 1,250,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 1.250.380 
Market Fluctuation and Investment 
Contingency Reserve 1,844,254 
Surplus 13,020,498 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $365.498,997 


Highlights 


New Insurance Paid For $91,785,229 
Insurance in Force $1,04.1,855,204 
Total Paid Policyholders $27,958,706 
Total Paid Policyholders Since 

Organization $716,.765.437 


(ONNECTICUT 





LIFE ENSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
(a N ~a 
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Helping New Agents 
Off to Good Start 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com. 
pany of Iowa recently instituted an 
adjusted compensation plan for the 
induction of new agents. The plan 
was put into operation recently in an 
effort to help in solving the problem 
which confronts agency heads in the 
induction of new men into the life in. 
surance business, that is, stability of 
income for those agents during the 
first two years of service. 

The adjusted compensation plan is 
neither mandatory nor exclusive in 
any agency of the Equitable of Iowa. 
Each agency of the company has been 
given a quota for new agents under 
this new plan for a period of one year, 
The quota in any agency was deter. 
mined by the Agency Department and 
was dependent upon the size of the 
agency and its previously demon- 
strated ability to assimilate new 
agents. An agency head has the privy- 
ilege of inducting men under this plan 
in accordance with his quota but at 
the same time may recruit under the 
same plans he has previously been 
employing. 

The plan provides a two-year period 
for the transfer of the agent from his 
basic compensation to the full re. 
muneration under his agent’s contract. 
The two-year period is divided into 
four six months’ units. During each 
unit period the agent receives a cer- 
tain basic monthly adjusted compen- 
sation and in each unit period after 
the first he also receives a certain 
proportion of his first year commis- 
sions. The basic adjusted compensa- 
tion is less each succeeding unit period 
after the first and the proportion of 
first year commission interest is 
greater each unit period after the first. 


Bankers Life, Nebraska 

The fifty-third annual statement 
of the Bankers Life Insurance €om- 
pany of Nebraska of Lincoln, Nebras 
ka, discloses total admitted assets 4 
of December 31, 1939, of $39,759,968 
and a surplus to policyholders (includ- 
ing $500,000 paid-up capital stock) of 
$4,122,478. Surplus to policyholders, 
including voluntary reserves, totaled 
$5,799,129. The company’s premium 
income during 1939 totaled $3,057,0% 
while its payments to policyholders it 
1939 amounted to $4,297,146. Its new 
insurance written (paid-for basis) i 
1939 aggregated $9,443,928 and its i- 
surance in force at the year-end 
totaled $119,522,407. Its average sit 
of paid-for new issues in 1939 wa 
$1,781 and the average size of its poli- 
cies in force was $1,732. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ECENTLY, a special “off the record” gathering of 
~ high executives of fraternal orders was held at Chi- 
cago for the purpose of discussing factors evident in the 
results, so far, of the TNEC investigation. Frankly, the 
fraternals wanted to talk about the extent to which they 
might become involved, and they also wished to conclude 
whether or not they should openly side with the member 
companies of the American Life Convention in resisting 
inimical attack. As a consequence of the opinions ex- 
pressed, it was felt that, for the present at least, the fra- 
ternals would be well advised to do nothing. Apparent 
feeling was that the fraternals were not immediately in 
danger, and that the whole progress of the insurance 
phase of the TNEC would gradually slow down because of 
1) public pressure from intelligent persons; 2) internal 
contrast of aims as between TNEC and those who must 
appropriate new money for the committee if it is to con- 
tinue; 3) approaching national elections, with all that 
they imply regarding moves calculated to disturb or soothe 
the voters. 


— of an alignment of forces as between the 
fraternals and the American Life Convention com- 
panies, there is an interesting sidelight to this. Back (not 
so long ago) in the days when the then superintendent of 
insurance of Missouri launched his ill-starred attacks on 
fraternal orders, the majority of the ALC members were 
in sympathy with the fraternals, well recognizing that an 
attack on any class of insurance contains the nucleus of 
an attack on all insurance. However, a few less broad- 
minded ALC affiliates took a different view, apparently 
convinced that with fraternals out of Missouri there would 
be more business in that State for them. Naturally, the 
affected fraternals resented this. Thus, some of the fra- 
ternals are not very willing to “play ball” with the ALC. 
I don’t mean to imply that the Missouri contretemps is the 
main element in the “hands off” policy of the fraternals 
just now. Far from it; but it is part of the situation. 


ey. the fraternals can see no imminent hazard 
to their mterests in the TNEC inquiry as far as it 
has gone. During the past decade the leading fraternals 
have come a long way toward elimination of practices 
which might formerly have been subject to scrutiny. They 
realize the potential threat of taxation, but if that threat 
materializes they feel there will then be time enough to 
meet it; concentrating effort on keeping taxes from being 
made retroactive in any respect. They also understand 
fully (better than do the old line companies) that well- 
informed policyholders are a potent force. Furthermore, 
they are in a position to reach their policyholders and 
exert that force to a degree, and in a manner, impossible 
to the old line units. The number of fraternal members in 
the country is legion. In Illinois alone, for instance, there 
are nearly a million; a single order in that State having 
about 1,000 camps. The rapport betweeen fraternal mem- 
bers and their organizations is close and personal—and 
every citizen has the constitutional right to address his 
Congressman or Senator! 





THIS WESTERN WORLD | 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


ALL STREET saw little to cheer about in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s announcement that Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, would make a fact-finding 
tour of the capitals of the neutral and belligerent nations 
in the interest of world peace. Still, the traders- feel 
that with the coming of spring a more aggressive action 
will take place on the warring fronts, thereby stimulating 
a greater demand for American-made products. On the 
domestic front, brokers are prone to hold their commit- 
ments until such time as the third-term riddle is solved. 
*x ~ 

INCE 1929, industry and transportation are depending 

less and less on the financiers to provide their necessary 
capital. In a recent article by Stuart Chase on “Capital 
Not Wanted; American Business Rolls Its Own” in 
Hurper’s Magazine, Mr. Chase contends that today big 
business and transportation finance their replacements and 
expansion from funds accumulated within the organiza- 
tion. The necessary funds are provided from three 
sources: (1) depreciation reserves, (2) depletion reserves, 
and (3) undistributed profits. Strange as it may seem, 
American business in thé last sixteen years has set aside 
approximately 63 billion in reserves for depreciation and 
six billion in depletion reserves, and in the period from 
1922-1929, fifteen billion was laid by in undistributed 
profits. During the recent testimony of the officials of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., the General Electric Co. and the General 
Motors Corp., before the TNEC Committee, it was brought 
out that a majority of capital financing was carried out 
through the company’s own funds. On the transportation 
side, Class I Railroads from 1921-1938, borrowed less 
than 20 per cent of their capital outlay from Wall Street. 
General Motors fared very well, providing all of its invest- 
ment funds from within, while U. S. Steel collected from 
within some one billion 130 million out of a total invest- 
ment of one billion 122 million. It can be readily seen 
that industry and transportation are gaining a large 
measure of financial independence from investment bank- 
ers. Interlocking directorates will probably continue and 
the financial bigwigs will exert their influence over Wall 
Street, yet a real economic revolution is under way which 
may result in a momentous upheaval in the future of 
capitalism. So thinks Mr. Chase, at any rate. 

* * * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks ended 

Feb. 3 and Feb. 10, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Feb. 3 Feb, 10 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 Industrials . 140.54 140.14 139.96 141.48 
}) Rails ; : 22.91 22.81 22.69 23.32 
100 Stocks 105.25 104.94 104.78 106.03 
;0 Bonds 86.91 S702 87.00 87.20 
eo. 2.2 


TEEL ingot production in the United States sagged 
5% points to 71% per cent of capacity, according to 
The Iron Age. Steel buyers are placing only small orders 
for early needs. 
~ + * 
OTTON futures, aided by outside buying, climbed 24-33 
points for the week. March contracts rose to 11.03 
cents. The improvement of the milling demand and 
the removal of hedges, boosted wheat prices up 2% to 3 
cents last week on the Chicago Board of Trade, with corn 
up 1% cents; oats 1% cents higher and rye up 1% cents. 
—The Statistician 
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The energetic momentum of the Midland Mutual’s field 
workers has carried the amount of insurance in force to a 
new all-time peak. 

The Company, without one penny of expense to the agent, 
has hitched power to this upward movement. Plans for the 
present year will enable every Midland Mutual agent to earn 
“A Better Income Through Better Service in 1940.” 


Your careful study of the statement is solicited—from it 
check the Company’s size, financial standing, policy con- 
tracts and treatment of its agents, one-third of whom have 
been with the Company for over fifteen years. It is the kind 
of Company that aggressive, ambitious men want to repre- 
sent. The Midland Mutual is large enough to serve the need 
of every client, small enough to know the agent personally 
and be interested in his success. 


GAINS IN 1939 
A GAIN OF 6.74% 


New Life Insurance Paid-for .$11,025,835 
(An all-time high) 
A GAIN OF .85% 
Policyholders’ Surplus... .. -$ 2,570,340 
(An all-time high) 


A GAIN OF 3.06% 
Life Insurance in Force... .$117,556,709 
(An all-time high) 
A GAIN OF 6.73% 
Admitted Assets........ $ 31,461,857 
(An all-time high) 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1939 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Ce ek on ke cee ecwssss 
U. S. Government Bonds— 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............ 


ee $ 643,024.44 
8,983,089.38 


EOL OE ET eee 1,576,026.07 
State, County & Municipal Bonds.................... 2,325,822.28 
ec gn 5 helialainied 10,349,110.64 


4,103,671.47 


Policy Loans and Notes, Secured by Policy Reserves. 
2,703,943.27 


Real Estate, including $511,821.05 Sold on Contract.. 


Due and Accrued Interest and Rents................ 205,469.92 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums............. 571,699.80 
De ew cenencicesdi ee $31,461,857.27 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
I OO rer eee $25,118,255.00 
Policyholders’ Funds Left with Company............ 2,823,083.86 
eee None 
Policy Claims Not Reported, or Proefs Incomplete... 49,558.00 
Set Aside for Policyholders’ Dividends.............. 644,996.62 
RSE A ee eae 90,000.00 
epee ease en neemmens 165,623.27 
Capital and Surplus Funds: 
i cecil sci edae ca ceesocecece $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Contingency Funds......... 2,270,340.52 2,570,340.52 
eo BR er $31,461,857.27 


Insurance in Force $117,556.709.00 . . . An All-Time High 





THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEO. W. STEINMAN, President 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Sun Life of Canada 


The Sun Life of Canada paid nearly 
thirty million dollars to United State 
policyholders during 1939, out of , 
total of ninety million dollars, bring. 
ing the total of benefits paid sing 
the first policy was issued in 187 
to one billion, two hundred ang 
ninety-five million dollars as shown ip 
the financial statement presented by 
Arthur B. Wood, president, at the 
sixty-ninth annual meeting. Assets of 
the company were shown to have jp. 
creased by thirty-nine million dollar; 
during 1939 and now stand at nin 
hundred and fourteen million, an al 
time high. Incidentally a large pro. 
portion of this sum is invested in the 
United States. The normal earning 
of the company for the year wer 
slightly more than twenty-four mil. 
lions, the highest in the history of the 
Sun Life. Death and disability pay. 
ments during the year exceeded 
twenty-six and one-half million dol 
lars, annuity and matured endow. 
ments came to thirty-one million 
dollars, while fourteen millions were 
disbursed in dividends paid to policy. 
holders. Altogether, sixty-five million 
dollars were paid out during the year 
to living policyholders. 

The Sun Life of Canada entered 
the United States forty-five years 
ago, and today its organization ex 
tends from coast to coast with branch 
offices in forty states of the union. 


Surplus Earnings 


The Directors’ report and financial 
statement which conforms to the r 
quirements of governmental authori 
ties under which the Company 
operates indicates the conservative 
policy which the Sun Life follows @ 
strengthening the reserves and writ 
ing down values of assets, still leav- 
ing the surplus and _ contingent 
reserve at a figure of approximately 





$30,000,000. Surplus earnings showel 
an increase over 1938 and amountel 
to $24,000,000 while the assets wer 


increased by $39,000,000 and no 


total $914,000,000. 


Premium Income 


The total amount of life assuranet 
now on the books has reached $2,933 
000,000. New business, $194,000,00 
was placed on the books during th 
past year, an increase over 1938. 

The premium income for the ye 
totaled almost $114,000,000 which ¥# 
an increase over the previous yell 
There was also an increase in inve 
ment income and total receipts, ar 
these items amounted to $33,500," 
and $166,000,000 respectively. D® 
bursements were approximately $1 
000,000. 
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something that will be news to many 
d nearly WAY DOW N FAS agents who are supposed to be selling 
3 Stats these coverages. Only last week in 
ut of By TOM EAGAN St. Louis, E. B. Fuller, vice-president 
., bring. y of the Loyal Protective Life Insur- 
id sine ance Company, stressed the point in 
in 1871 CCIDENT and Health insurance HE row between proponents of the a se a net mecting of 
ed and nn are watching with consid- idea among the medical profession the National Accident and Health As- 
pm oe we : , sociation. Mr. Fuller v 
hown ip erable interest a controversy that has and those opposed broke into the open addenda pane tb er arty ad ne rye 
' . . > , s ‘ o 2 - 
nted by just flared up in Massachusetts over when Dr. Edward L. Young, chief R ti ha : beg gy | pece ie 
at the Health Service, Inc., which was due surgeon at the Faulkner Hospital, re- rr ci “payer aa ORS. Wire 
ssets of to begin operations. This service is vealed that he had resigned from the ~ a mas rv pithy «0d 
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1 dollars medical plans that have been tried cians had threatened to blacklist him iii ‘ 7 SEccess Th SINE 
at nin § .jcewhere but seems to have run into and send their patients to other sur- ae 
, an all ® iiticulty in Massachusetts before it geons. The doctor’s resignation e 
rge pre actually started business transactions. brought to light other instances where 
d in the ites bk , ally as » White member doctors had been subjected to . ae ; 
ara The idea, known age: e “ W “48 Sore J HE Bankers National Life has 
“- me Cross, 1S a group medical p an a co Ss ’ ‘ opened new offices in Providence 
ae al calls for an assessment of $ 25 with Walter C. Barney in charge... 
oe monthly from members, with a maxi- HE Massachusetts Medical Soci- Raymond Dolwick is now supervieor 
hae a mum of $4 per family. All the money ety has not taken any stand on the of agencies for the Phoenix Mutual, 
aan 2 pooled -_ paid to the doctors matter but has appointed a committee he used to be an agent in Cleveland 
oa a who gal members of the group. Fo to report next May and which, in the ao Savings Bank Life Insurance pops 
ak the $1.25 monthly, members are given meantime, will look into both sides of up again this year in Rhode Island 
million medical care from the 40 doctors who the argument. Most of the local acci- Samuel S. Hall, Jr., one of the 
ns wen comprise the members, provided oe dent and health agents seem to think best hirer outers of money in this 
: pe choose a member doctor within five that the publicity being given the af- country, has gone with the New 
. ae miles of their home. As might be — fair will serve to help the cause of England Mutual as financial secre- 
the = pected, drug addicts and alcoholics regular insurance protection. If noth- tary Rhode Island showed a 
are barred. Because of the contro- ing more, it has revealed a wide, un- greater percentage increase of life 
ati versy the names of the member doc- tapped field for accident and health insurance gains last year than any 
e years tors are being kept secret. coverages. And this apparently is state in the country. 
tion ex 
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Social Security 


(Concluded from page 16) 


as far as the average wage-earner is 
concerned, that he is unaware of the 
fact that he is paying for his social 
security program, and he is looking 
at his wages as being thé amount less 
the social security sum, which has 
been deducted by his employer, and 
he has long since ceased to realize 
that there has been something de- 
ducted from his pay in the form of 
payroll taxes. Therefore, this indi- 
vidual, through the use of the Social 
Security benefits, can now round out 
his insurance program by spending 
less money for insurance than would 
have been the situation had no social 
security program’ existed, which 
would seemingly have made the cost 
of his insurance program out of 
reach. Hence, the conclusion that the 
ability for the average wage-earner 
to pay for insurance has increased 
in consequence of the painless method 
by which the Social Security tax has 
been deducted. 

(f) One of the greatest problems 
with which the American life under- 
writer has been confronted for gen- 
is the difficulty of making 
the American public income conscious. 
It is said that in Great Britain people 
are income conscious, and estates are 


erations 


measured in terms of income received 
rather than the ownership of any 
principal or capital fund. The Ameri- 
can concept of wealth is capital or 
principal. Underwriters have experi- 
enced great difficulty in translating 
the principal funds of life insurance 
in terms of the monthly income which 
will be received by an individua! upon 
his retirement, or by a_ beneficiary 
upon the death of the insured. 


It Educated America 


For many years, underwriters have 
been searching for a method whereby 
the American public could be 
cated to become’ income-conscious. 
And along comes the United States 
Government and launches an exten- 
sive, nation-wide program 
down to all of the wage-earners re 
ceiving compensation of $3,000 and 
educating them in terms of a monthly 
income to be upon 
ment, or a monthly income to be paid 
to their widows or children at the 
time of their death. 

This program has been accompa- 
nied by extensive publicity, editorials 
in the newspapers, news stories, radio 
talks, etce., and the reaction of life 
underwriters is that of fear as to the 


edu- 


reaching 


received retire- 
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extent to which the program might 
be developed, where, on the contrary, 
this appears to be the mass educa- 
tional effort that life underwriters 
have been seeking, and which, in the 
long run, may produce the greatest 
opportunity for life underwriters, be- 
cause of the effort which is being 
made to have the American public 
become conscious as to the necessity 
for income on a regular basis. 

(zg) The Social Security program, 
even in theory, before its actual re- 


sults become demonstrable, has made 
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We want to increase 
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it possible for thousands upon thoy. 
sands of American citizens to reag 
certain objectives which prior to th 
passage of this Legislation, seemeg 
entirely impossible. In the schen, 
of living, which is so inextricably 
interwoven with the business life of 
a nation, when an_ individual liye 
and dreams in the hope of maintain. 
ing a home, educating his childrey 

















with self-respect, and attaining rm 
tirement with a feeling of comfor 
and ease, any nation-wide program 







which creates or increases the oppor. 
tunity for the attainment of thes 
objectives, is not only lofty in idea! 
but practical and sensible and there 
From tim 
another, 
reason, ther 









fore, destined to survive. 






to time, for one reason or 
possibly, for no 
modifications, there will be 
enlargements, there will be adjust. 
ments, there will be interpretations, 
but it is not a venturesome, uncertain 
that the Social Security 
is sanely conceived, firmly 








and 





will be 





prediction 
program 
rooted, and destined to play an im 
portant part in the economic growth 
and development of this country. 








L.A.A. Committees 
Selected by Ljung 


Selection of the complete commit- 
various activities of 






tees serving on 
the Life Advertisers Association have 
just been made public by President 
Karl Ljung, of the Jefferson Standard, 
These committees 







Greensboro, N. C. 
are as follows: 

MEMBERSHIP: Thomas J. Hamme 
Chairman, Director Agency Service, Pr 
tective Life Birmingham; W. T. Plo 
sterth, Director of Field Service, Lincols 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Lloyd 
Peek, Assistant Vice-President, Norther 
Life, Seattle, Washington; Alan M. Ker 
nedy, Publicity Manager, Northwestem 
National Life, Minneapolis; William Se 
ton, Agency Secretary, Great Southem 
Houston; Arthur H. Reddall, Assistai 
Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance 8 
ciety, New York; Ernest L. Guttersen 
Inspector of Agencies, California-Westem 
States, Sacramento, California; J. Bruee 
Trotter, Agency Secretary, Pan-America 
Life, New Orleans; Harvey L. Kesmodel 
Jr.. Publicity Manager, Sun Life @ 
\merica, Baltimore 

STANDARDS OF PRACTICE: Charl 
C. Fleming, Chairman, Editor of Public 













tions, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Richmond; C. VY. Pickering, Advertisin 
Manager, Aetna Life, Hartford; Art 





H. Reddall, Assistant Secretary, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York; Cit 
ford Elvins, Advertising Manager, I 
perial Life Assurance, Toronto, Canadt 
Cc. S. Smith, Manager Publicity Depart 
ment, National Life and Accident, Nash 
ville, Tennessee; Nelson A. White, Adve 
tising Manager, Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; Verner Leckie, Director of Adver- 
tising, Occidental Life, Los Angeles. 
PRESS: Powell Stamper, Chairma 
Sales Promotion Manager, National Lift 
and Accident, Nashville, Tennessee; Jack 
R. Morris, Editor B. M. A. Bulletin, Bus 
ness Men’s Assurance, Kansas City; Ba 
f. Helser, Supervisor of Field Servit 
Home Life, New York; Charles E. Crate 
Publicity Director, National Life, Mon 
pelier, Vermont 
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December SL 1939, and Comparisons With 


Capital 
Name of Company Stock 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., nee. D.C. 
© Increase in 1939 over 1938 
American Home Life Ins. Co., Topeka, Kansas 
© Increase in 1939 over 1938 
American Mut. Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, lowa 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
galtimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, Md. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Bankers Lite Co., Des Moines, lowa 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Bankers Union Life Ins. Co., Denver, Colorado. $100,000 
©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
% increase in 1939 over 1938 
Boston Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 


california Western States + Sacramento, Cal. 875,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

capital Life Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 25,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Caonial Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Jersey City, N.J. 900,000 
©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Calorado Life Company, Denver, Colorado 250,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Cantinental Assurance Co., Chicago, III. 1,000,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Cuna Mutual Ins. Society, Madison, Wis. 
©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Expressmen’s Mut. Life, New York, N. Y. 
*, Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Fidelity Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Baltimore, Md. 15,500 
°% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Fidelity Union Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas 300,000 
", Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Girard Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 650,000 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 

Great American Life, San Antonio, Texas 500,000 


©, Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of Amer., New York, N.Y. 200,000 
°, Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Home Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Increase in 1939 over 1938 
industrial Life & Hith. Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
° Increase in 1939 over 1938 
international Travelers Assur., Dallas, Texas 
® Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Jefterson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Liberty Life Insurance Co., Greenville, S. C. 
", Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
° Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Lutheran Mutual Life Ins. Co., Waverly, lowa 
° Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Modern Life Insurance Co., Winona, Minn. 
Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicago, lil. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
National Burial Ins. Co., Memphis, T 
Increase in 1939 over 1938 
National Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
American Life Ins. Co., Chicago, III. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Northern Life Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
°) Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Ohio State Life Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
° Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Old Republic Credit Life ore, Co., Chicago, III. 
; Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
nae, Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
° Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Philadelphia Life Ins. Co., eee, Pa. 
> Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Policyholders National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
“; Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Mut. Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
°; Increase in 1939 over 1938 
ft Life Ins. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
© Increase in 1939 over 1938 
State National Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Texas State Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Benefit Life Ins. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Concord, N. H. 
% Increase in 1939 over 1938 
Life & Cas. Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
“c Increase in 1939 over 1938 
| Over 100 per cent. 
4 Excludes $2,250,000 reserve for security 
fluctuations and other contingencies. 
b Includes contingency reserves. 
¢ Excludes monthly premium intermediate. 
4 Includes monthly premium intermediate. 
¢ Includes Health and Accident Department. 
f Includes $60,000 special surplus. 
§ Includes revivals and increases, 


500,000 
100,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 


117,674 
J 


enn. 110,500 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
125,000 


700,000 
159,619 
6.4 


200,000 
356,095 
100,000 
30,000 
2,500,000 
300,000 
400,000 
100,000 


Total 


Admitted 


Assets 
$86,710,543 
8.8 
1,884,819 
0 


1. 
29,599,924 

3.9 
eats | 


5. 
240,079,449 
5.1 
781,719 
18.9 
64,126,867 
4.2 
14,141,389 
6.3 
53,843, aa 
4.6 
176,180 

8.7 
20,884,516 
2.2 
4,720,690 
6 


“Surplus 
to Policy- 
holders 
(Includ- 
ing Capi- 
tal Stock) 
$3,412,797 

13.7 
159,638 
1.8 
1,759,905 
9.4 
2,154,771 
3.2 


1,681,064 
575,000 
143 
13,020,498 
11.5 
3,642,443 
3.9 
139,003 
53.2 
1,640, a6 
48, 365 
12.8 
£570,002 
—6.9 
1,212,083 
1.0 
1,150,000 
j5,469,459 
49 
14,300,635 
5.8 
b1,637,757 
17.5 
163,128 
15.6 
b6,300,000 
125 
469, 937 
8,941,165 
12.9 
1,052, 786 
155, 495 
3,281, ris 
5.1 
437,879 
23.6 
49,224,492 
11 
875, 805 
1, 82301 
62,074, yr! 


21.1 

30,944,720 

5 

907,183 

—7 

400,881 

17.9 

$19,874,280 

3 

737,282 
29.4 

586, at 

111, 40 

7 

60,562 

49.1 

u1 1,848,155 

5.3 

937,799 
10.4 

v1,093, vy 

4.8 


217, a1 
149 


Premium 
Income 
Exclud- 
ing Annui- 
ties Dur- 
ing Year 
$11,007, or} 
271, mH 
2,958, aa 
—2.5 
3,480,446 
4.8 
23,753, “— 
253, ory 
5,646, a9 
3,523,997 
5.4 
7,150,408 
7.8 
63,744 
2.2 
4,501,883 
1,256,721 
6.0 
35,132, ny 
5,520, 307 
7.1 
421, = 
816.808 
3.5 
154,421 
3.7 
665, on 
788, ae 
1,096, ass 
15,735, 1923 
11,734,079 
5.6 
6,784,083 
13.9 
m90,825 
6.1 
11,769,924 
5.3 
2,088,967 
20.5 
23,761,734 
7.6 
1,096,242 
5.8 
314, Or 
5,317, ees 
630,841 
13.5 
18,193,827 
2.5 
1,637,922 
3.5 
3,414, ry 
2,665, as 
458, 364 
1, 382.999 
12.3 
61,052,673 
3.8 
1,517,239 
500,856 
6.2 
30,357,275 
8 
1,494,025 
39.2 
473, re! 
4.2 
50,117 
39.4 
547, -— 
33,165, (r} 
3,506, Fd 
1,305, W2 
~2.1 


456,078 
5.2 


Premium 
Income 
from 
Annui- 
ties Dur- 
ing Year 
27,286 
36,349 

86.0 


1,012,429 
—3.9 


628,364 
-45.7 


176,004 
25.4 


. — 

9, 162.3% x4 
488, 704 
5 


574,356 
83.8 


1,287,853 
-8.5 


345.026 
20.0 
3,514,481 
15.8 

18, as 
68, 138 
8.2 

161, 2s 


10,663,849 
4.2 


5,544 
5.5 


3,489,838 
11.4 
8,454 

9.9 
19,462 
18.8 


3,987 
100.00 


5,162,694 
29.5 
295,372 
76.4 


ez 
5,198, 678 
a 
1,786,048 
4,812, 655 
20, v7 
15.0 
2,597,327 
22.6 
415, A76 
0.5 
28,669, ri 
2,426, a 
15.9 
253, 039 
5734 rs 
1.3 
42,249 
13.5 
210.736 
13.2 
728, 406 
265, sts 
9.5 
10,210,736 
~9.1 
8,004,319 
—8.3 
2,240,955 
12.3 
14, a5 
25. 
6,352, sir 
515, 7 
20.1 
13,127,660 
676,474 
225,657 
55.3 
3,527, 08s 


30,666, $32 

1,156,146 
12.6 

739,242 


6.6 
w159,241 
26.8 


h Of this amount $199,500 has been acquired 
by the company under mutualization plan. 


j Excludes conti 


reserves of $1,578 


k Excludes reinstatements and increases. 
| Excludes continge: 
fluctuations which 


m Includes 
n Includes 


and Health Department. 


opaney, voluntary and special 
298. 


reserve tor investment 
s not unassigned surplus. 


ium income from annuities. 
203 disbursements of Accident 


p Includes $451,047 contingent reserve. 








Total 
Dis- 
burse- 
ments 
During 
Year 
$9,985, a 


435, ae 


28,301,257 
4.8 
202,386 
—3.3 
8,770, nM 
3,394, can 
8,579, eat 
21.9 
68, 339 
8.6 
4,989, “r 
1,060, so 
1.6 
44, =< 
4,828, 3 
310, my: 
823, 258 
—9.5 
136,706 
6.2 
515,814 
2.2 
1,125, ri! 
929, arr 
16,837, 028 
—6.2 
13, 615, = 
6,232,719 
14.4 
n138, = 
10,843, oa 
-§.0 
1,677, re! 
29 052.708 
10.6 
1,145,264 


84,179,470 
—9 
1,955,384 
2.2 
411,334 
1.1 
40,987,228 
1,304,534 
37.8 
714,002 
11.0 
41,027 
9.6 
352,825 

7 
48,365 837 
3.0 
€2,700,018 

13.4 
1,331,061 


2.0 
403,492 
13.8 


“Average 
Size of Size of 
Paid-for Policies 
Policies in Force 
Written (Ordinary 
(Ord. Only) Only) 
— $2,549 
1,091 1,243 
4 —3.6 
1,499 1,153 
13.8 1.5 
842 925 
—2.5 —.4 
2,919 2,676 
—4.5 —.3 
1,840 2,214 
—10.5 —1.7 
3,155 2,970 
3.3 —.3 
907 srs 
2,330 2,095 
17.0 —9 
c999 c951 
—11.7 —2.6 
1,626 1,821 
—3.0 —2.0 
3,514 3,394 
—4,5 —.4 
2,699 2,080 
1.5 1.5 
223 127 
30.4 — 26.6 
1,030 1,036 
10.8 a 
1,533 2,000 
5 2.7 
2,850 2,621 
10.3 —.2 
1,573 1,677 
7.1 —1.2 
3,029 2,973 
-4.9 —.5§ 
5,879 3,902 
1.6 3.2 
1,441 1,464 
—2.3 —.3 
2,218 2,153 
7.6 5 
865 642 
9.6 —.5 
3,206 2,505 
8.3 3.2 
865 982 
2.1 —.1 
1,287 1,842 
—1.3 —6.8 
1,775 1,599 
12.7 1.2 
3,624 3,121 
—7.5 9 
1,369 1,327 
1.4 —.6 
1,762 1,826 
2.4 —.3 
1,786 1,693 
44 3 
158 172 
1.3 —9.9 
1,234 1,093 
6.0 1.9 
3,276 3,475 
—11 —7 
2,562 2,283 
2.2 2 
1,844 2,087 
—11.4 —4.1 
4,169 3,572 
—2.4 6 
1,373 1,435 
—1.4 —1.4 
1,352 1,503 
10.1 —1.7 
1,073 1,608 
33.5 —3.2 
1,500 1,650 
—6.2 —5.7 
4,544 3,710 
4 5 
1,651 1,620 
1.2 4 
2,878 2,076 
12.9 2.9 
870 942 
2.2 —.3 


Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies for the Year Ending 
1938 


"Average 


Total 
p= ag 


$33, 28 02 
1 sonar 
6,418, 063 
27,351, 875 
56,583, 707 
1,148, 48.423 
15,735, 5.924 
22,818,658 
—5.6 
24,334,974 
—41.3 
574,826 
21.7 

420,191,471 

9.8 
5,588,910 
—6.9 
95,422,547 
33,438,233 
29.8 
36,889,230 
43.4 

1,81 3.258 
1,482, 88 
4, se, aot 
8.0 

3,141, 4 
g1 4,668, — 

939, 742,833 

k4?,003, ‘528 

13.6 
131,156 

5.4 
1,005,782 
33.5 

48,034, 900 

43,539, am 

157,064, 788 
8, te, 04 
2,251, ais 

16,786, rm 
—6.3 
13,030, 108 
43, 72.988 
10,383, 03 
14,585, 047 
12,598, me 
39,039, sr 
21, 768, 442 
89 
130,046,888 
—10.2 
5,307,558 
—3.8 
4,189,512 
—20.3 
66,514,146 
—9.1 
27, 858,7 746 
30.1 
1,729, 218 
270.270 
6.7 
2,207,673 
—71.9 
71,790,928 
25 
45,499,223 
9.0 
4,698,517 
=i 
5,215,000 
—§.2 


Total 
ry 


$410: 78. 3.270 
9,466, ns 
1.6 
90,815,211 
106,023, aid 
756, 982,999 
7,549, aso 
212,500, 163 
89,923,191 
4.2 
246,141,242 
922, ria 
116,976, ais 
40,443, ae 
1,041,855, ie 
252,671,711 
8.9 

56, 032, 661 
28,064, 088 
3.1 
4,987,204 
7.6 
25,321,408 
48 
32,484,998 
2.0 

37,001, 732 
493, 2resi2 
407,533, 589 
105,071 
13.3 
3,473,092 
8.6 
402,578,085 
45 
75,684,687 
21.2 
1,034,849,733 
4.0 
63,619,349 
10,772,700 
6.7 
174,541,956 
1.8 
9,371,825 
9.6 
561,076,613 
2.2 
67,225,243 
23 
104,667,695 
2.0 

100,510, 274 
37.448, 132 
38, 027 ais 
1,969,568, 878 
53,913, 087 
17,677, 46 
980,043, 898 
63,278, 81 
18,823,511 
23 
2,010,854 
~ 
17,104,237 
35.2 

1. 128,858,176 
on 2 
149,884,274 
13.3 
44,271,245 
37 
12,914,000 
7.4 


q Excludes $2,000,000 contingency reserve. 
r Surplus reserve for mortality and asset fluc- 
tuation and other contingencies. 
s Contingency reserves to policyholders. 
t Industrial business reinsured through the 
Texas Prudential, effective January 8, 1940 
u Includes voluntary reserves. 
v Includes $200,000 contingency reserve. 
w Includes Accident and Health claims. 
x Includes $237,799 contingency reserve. 
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Insurance Taxation 


HE insurance department of 

the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has just completed 
and distributed its valuable an- 
nual study of special state insur- 
ance taxes, licenses and fees. 
Not unexpectedly, the Chamber 
reports that a new high in hidden 
taxes, which are indirectly paid 
by insurance policyholders, was 
established in 1938. (The Cham- 
ber’s study is necessarily a year 
behind the current date.) 

The amount of hidden taxes 
so collected from policyholders 
in 1938 was $106,979,000. It is 
explained that this figure repre- 
sents the special state insurance 
taxes, licenses and fees and is in 
addition to the taxes that insur- 
ance pays in common with other 
lines of business. 

The special state insurance 
taxes were originally levied to 
defray the expenses of operat- 
ing the various state insurance 
departments, which 
bodies supervise 
in the interest of policyhold- 
ers. The record shows that 
whereas nearly 107 million dol- 
lars was collected in special 
state 
and fees 


regulatory 
the business 


insurance taxes, licenses 
in 1938, 
operating all of the state insur- 
ance departments amounted to 


only $5,008,000. The taxes now 


the cost of 


With The Editors 


collected, accordingly, are more 
than twenty times the amount 
that is actually needed to pay 
the state insurance department 
expenses. Thus more than 100 
million dollars went into the 
general revenue of the states 
and was spent for purposes for 
which the policyholders had al- 
ready been taxed as citizens. 

Year by year, except during 
the depth of the depression, the 
gross amount of these special 
taxes paid by policyholders has 
increased. In 1922 they amounted 
to $53,016,000; in 1925, $72,840,- 
000; in 1935, $98,646,000; and in 
1938 they had increased to the 
all time high of nearly 107 mil- 
lion dollars. 

This total figure is actually an 
understatement of the amount 
collected in the states from pol- 
icyholders. It does not cover 
the further levies imposed by 
counties and municipalities in 
states permitting local jurisdic- 
tions to levy special taxes upon 
insurance. Neither does it re- 
flect the additional expense that 
insurance companies have in 
handling the taxes. 

The proportion of special in- 
surance taxes collected from pol- 
icyholders which is spent for 
state insurance services has fluc- 
tuated from a low in 1925 of 
3.65 per cent to a high of 5.39 
per cent in 1934. In 1938 it was 

















4.68 per cent. There is given in 
a tabulation in the Chamber's 
bulletin the percentage of the 
total receipts from special insur 
ance .taxes and fees used f 
maintenance of state insuran 
departments by years from 19 
to 1938 inclusive. 

Analyzing the record of t 
different states, we find t 
twenty-six of them in 1938 spe 
a smaller proportion for servi 
from which policyholders 
intended to benefit than during 
the preceding year, while 
twenty-two showed increases and 
one remained stationary. None 
showed a material increase, and 
in the majority the increases 
were small. The essential state 
services relating to insurance 
are clearly of importance to 
policyholders and to the insur- 
ance companies. The insurance 
supervisory departments should 
certainly be effectively staffed 
and managed in order that they 
may at all times be in a position 
to give prompt attention to the 
matters in their charge. 

One of the arguments urged 
by state legislators in favor of 
these taxes is that they are eas- 
ily collected. Furthermore, they 
are “painless” because they are 
unknown to policyholders. Yet 
they are just as real as if they 
were direct taxes and constitute 
an unfair burden on insurance 
buyers. 
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